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THE ODYSSEAN BOOKS OF THE J/Z/AD. 


DISSECTING criticism of Homer has proved to its own satisfaction that 
certain books of the Iliad are late, and have special affinity with the Odyssey. 
This Odyssean connexion is established by collecting verbal and metrical 
peculiarities and grammatical usages, which are found outside these parts of 
the I/:ad only in what is held to be the later poem. The chief delinquents are 
1, K,¥ and 2; but many would add the Afaté, Nestor’s reminiscence in A, and 
other tracts. There is not complete agreement as to the limits of the category ; 
but generally it is assumed that the four books, and, when necessary, other 
parts of the Iliad, have the Odyssean taint. Strangely enough, © is not so 
treated. Yet, as Mr. Andrew Lang has remarked, it ought to be Odyssean, if, 
as so many think, it was composed as a ‘ prologue’ to I. 

I have examined with some care the language of one of these unfortunate 
books, K, and have given due consideration to this theory of Odyssean affinity 
as a whole. My investigations have led me to doubt whether it has any 
real basis; and two recent publications have confirmed my scepticism. Miss 
Stawell, in Homer and the Iliad, has attacked the theory so far as it relates to 
VY and 2, and seems to have cut away the grammatical grounds. Mr. John A. 
Scott, in Classical Philology for January, 1910, has dealt with vocabulary, and 
has had no difficulty, so far as that goes, in vindicating the tainted books. 
I would only add that if, following the models of the Higher Criticism, we 
take into account forms, meanings, formulae, etc., the case can be made even 
stronger. A itself, which to destructive critics, with the exception of a few 
neo-Homerists, is sacred as the earliest part of the Ur-I/tas, can be shown to 
reek of Odysseanism. I may give one example. There are more than ten 
formulae used in A which, outside it, are confined almost exclusively to the 
Odyssey and the so-called Odyssean sections of the I/ad. 

K, or the Doloneia, is row regarded as the pariah of the J/sad, an outcast 
for which every traveller along the Homeric ways should have a stone. The 
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book has, as Mr. T. W. Allen says, ‘been persistently written down.’ The 
linguistic attack was commenced by Ad. Holm in 1853; it was developed by 
Diintzer in an essay now printed in his Hom. A bhandlungen ; and it culminated 
in an onslaught by K. Orszulik in a pamphlet published in 1883. I do not 
know of anything in Homeric literature to compare with Orszulik’s catalogue 
of the enormities of K. If it proves anything, it is that the author of the lay 
who is often classed as a late imitative poet!) was endeavouring, by eccen- 
tricities of diction, to prove how thoroughly un-Homeric such work could be 
made, and yet gain admission tg the canon. But these attacks have not been 
answered, and they have had their effect. Professor Henry has reason when 
he affirms that the verdict of the philologists is ‘ unequivocal.’ 

The success of the philological campaign has encouraged the prosecution 
of destructive criticism by the many means known to the patrons of that art. 
The style, the narrative, the Realien, the connexions of the book, have all been 
studied with the greatest minuteness by writer after writer in special mono- 
graphs and in works on the Homeric Question. Nearly all have reached the 
same conclusion—that K is spurious, late, and Odyssean. Even Dr. Monro 
gave up the Doloneia. Messrs. Allen, Lang, and Jevons still preserve their 
belief in its genuineness; but they form a very small minority. 

I humbly think that the case, in all its phases, has won acceptance too 
easily, and that the judgment against K should be reviewed. The lay seems 
to emerge unscathed from every ordeal, and I have submitted it to many. Try 
it, for instance, by the Digamma, a test that has always been dear to disruptive 
criticism. The criterion is certainly not a good one. The learned are far 
from being agreed as to the words which were digammated in Homer, or even 
as to what are to be considered as neglects of F. Many deny absolutely that 
there is any difference between the Digamma-phenomena of so-called late and 
early parts of the poems. But apply the test, such as it is. There is no 
difficulty in proving K as early as A, and that, whether you examine and 
compare individual neglects in the two books, or, with Sikes and Allen 
(Hom. Hymns, LXIII ff.), collate all the phenomena. Yet there are authori- 
ties, including Dr. Leaf and the late Sir R. Jebb, who would date K as late as 
650 B.c., when F had been dead in Ionic for perhaps two centuries, and when 
Archilochus was writing poetry absolutely innocent of its influence (Thumb, 
I. F., 1X 325, 329, 334, and Fick, Odyssey, 8). Or apply the metrical test. It 
has hardly even been suggested that the Doloneia differs in its versification 
from the rest of the Jiiad. But Hesiod and the Hymns and the remains of 
the Cyclics show decided degeneration in verse-structure. The Doloneia shows 
none. Try it again by the Article. Dissectors condemn passages on a Tov or 
a tov. Itisa poor test. Its patrons have no regard to the modernizers, who 
certainly often put in an Attic Article (Agar’s Homerica, passim). But take the 
phenomena as they are on the face of the poems, and as they have been 
collected for every book by Miss Stawell (of. cit., 278 ff.). The Odyssean books 
of the I/iad are not a whit worse than the others. And if we compare K and 
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A, there are in the latter occurrences of the Article in one of its highest uses— 
ra 7’ €ovTa, Ta Kax’, etc.—which are not to be paralleled in K. 

The presence of strange words and forms has also been made ground of 
attack. L. Friedlander’s well-known work, Zwet hom. Worterverzeichnisse, has 
generally been taken as proving the futility of using ama Neyoueva as a 
criterion; but some high authorities continue to lay stress on them. They 
are not unduly numerous in K. Friedlander (op. cit., 746 ff.) finds the propor- 
tion for the Iliad, one to every 144 lines and for the Odyssey, one to 14. For 
K it is one to 144. The solitary occurrences in K, which have been made so 
much of, are explained by the subject of the book. When the critics point 
out words in it which are, without apparent cause, used in place of words 
which are in common use elsewhere in the poems, we may pause to consider 
them. Rare forms and meanings and constructions are also relied on, but 
there is no difficulty in meeting the case founded on them. I cannot, of course, 
give particulars here, but I may cite one form to show that conclusions have 
been reached somewhat hastily. toiedecor., which is found only in K (once) 
and five times in the Odyssey, is one of the trump cards of the opposition. 
From the terms in which it is referred to, one would gather that the ordinary 
form of the dative plural of 6d¢ is common in the I/iad. On the contrary, the 
dative plural is not found in the J/iad outside K at all. How, then, can we say 
that rotedecou was an abnormal form to the (supposed) mass of contributors to 
the Iliad other than the poet of K ? 

As for the Odyssean character of K, one has only to look at Diintzer’s 
enumeration (Hom. Abh., 323 f.) to see what a poor foundation it is to build on. 
He gives some twelve words and forms, with two verbs which happen to be 
used in the middle only in K and the Odyssey! But an attempt has been made 
to prove ‘ the dependence of K on the Odyssey,’ as it is called, in another way. 
Dr. A. Gemoll (Hermes, XV 557 ff.) claims to have shown, by comparison of 
parallel passages, that K is later than the Odyssey, and borrows from it. But 
when one examines his parallels, one finds that in some there is no great 
similarity, that in others there is nothing more than the free use of epic 
commonplace, and, most important of all, that in the leading cases the critics 
are not only not agreed as to whether the matter is original in K or in the 
Odyssey, but also exhibit a diversity of opinion which is quite remarkable. I 
may illustrate this by one famous case. The similarity of K 243f. and a 65 f. 
has always attracted attention, and I have collected the opinions of fifteen 
critics. Nine favour K and six the Odyssey. All come to judgment with the 
settled conviction that there is plagiarism in the one poem or the other, but 
their united wisdom cannot convince anybody that the one or the other is the 
offender. Surely there is room for the suggestion that the lines are original in 
each place. 

The scandalous misuse of the Repetitions in Homer has been exposed by 
Dr. Carl Rothe times without number, and his work on the Wiederholungen has 
almost closed the discussion of the subject. But probably nothing will ever 
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stop the abuse in practice. It may be seen tn full force in two recent works, 
Fick’s Entstehung der Odyssee, and Witte’s Studien zu Homer. It is a process 
that is absolutely barren of results. It disregards what is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of the poems, and proceeds on the preposterous 
assumption that, in the words of G. Lange, ‘ every verse in Homer has its one 
appropriate place.’ I will only add, with reference to Gemoll’s proof that K is 
later than the Odyssey, that Diintzer has satisfied himself (op. cit., 472) by the same 
method that K is older than the Odyssey. I myself have found no difficulty in 
proving by it that K is older than books of the Ur-Ilias. The Odyssean case 
against K is a complete failure. 

As regards the four Odyssean books as a group, there are other difficulties. 
Examine their case as one may, they do not hang together. Rothe, perhaps 
the leading Homerist in Germany, has remarked (Jd. d. philolog. Vereins, 1907, 
324) how little K agrees with the other Odysseebiichern. Blass (Interpol. ind. 
Odyssee, 296) contrasts YW and © alone with the rest of the Iliad. Certain 
metrical peculiarities are specified by Dr. Monro (H. G., 357) as Odyssean. 
WV and © exhibit them; I and K do not. From his Introduction to I in his 
Iliad, one gathers that he hesitates to class that book as late and Odyssean. 
And it is strange that, when a critic breaks up the J/iad by means of some 
criterion, it is seldom, if ever, that the quartette are found to belong to the same 
stratum or age. From Hentze’s inquiries into e with the conjunctive (Zettschr. 
f. vergl. Sprachforschg., N.F., XLI 356 ff.) it would appear that I and K attach 
themselves to the Ur-Ilias books, A, A, II. Signor Della Seta has satisfied him- 
self (Rendic. d. R. Accad. d. Lincet, 1907, 201 f.), on the occurrences of certain 
appellatives, that I belongs to the third, K and YV to the second, and 2 to the 
earliest of the four strata of the Iliad. Witte, on the other hand, in his 
Singular und Plural, makes 2 the most modern of all the additions. And 
so on. 

The final touch n the elaboration of this Odyssean theory was put by Dr. 
Monro in the H.G. See the Index under ‘Iliad, characteristics of particular 
books, especially I, K, V, 0,’ and also the Introductions to these books in his 
edition of the Jiiad. There was to him a strong linguistic bond between the 
books themselves and between them and the Odyssey, so much so that one 
would think the comparison he makes, in the Appendix to his Odyssey, between 
the language of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey, should rather have been 
between the former minus I, K, V, and Q, and the latter plus those four books. 
And anyone who examines the details of that comparison will be struck by the 
fact that a number of the phenomena which Dr. Monro classes as Iliadic and 
not Odyssean are found in these Odyssean books, while many Odyssean usages 
are absent from them. The instances are numerous enough to cast most 
serious doubt on the theory we are discussing. But more, it frequently happens 
that when we examine an Odyssean book for occurrences of some usage which 
critics regard as a sign of late Odyssean work, we find, not merely that it does 
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not occur—that might be due to a variety of causes—but also that the old and 
genuine usage, which is the alternative to the modern and objectionable practice, 
is there in full force. The novelty which, as superseding or having superseded 
the ancient way, is considered one of the marks of the beast, is eschewed 
altogether. For instance, Fick and others have proscribed the contracted form 
of the genitive plural of the first declension. But in the late Odyssean book 
I such genitives occur twelve times, and in every case it is the old open form in 
-awy or -ewv. Again, it pleases certain authorities, without—so far as I can 
discover from philological works—any good warrant, to regard iterative verbs 
as a sign of lateness. The criterion succeeds only if you grant with it unlimited 
freedom of excision. It fails utterly when applied to K, which has only one 
certain iterative. But a fact more striking still is this, that there is a passage 
in K, 5-16, which Fick (J/tad, 477) condemns as a late interpolation in this late 
book, in which its very late author had many opportunities of using this late 
form most appropriately. But he does not use it there once. Other cases could 
be added, but let these suffice. If these books are late and Odyssean, there is 
surely little virtue in some of the stock linguistic tests. 

And no one, as far as I am aware, has given a thought to affinity with 
the Iliad. But if certain phenomena which appear only in K and the 
Odyssey prove affinity between K and the Odyssey, and tend to dissociate K 
from the Iliad, surely phenomena of the same description occurring only in 
K and the rest of the Jliad will tend to prove the same kind of affinity 
between K and the J/iad, and will in the same way tend to dissociate K from 
the Odyssey. It seems undeniable. I have drawn out particulars for K and 
the Iliad. They seem to be crushing to the Odyssean case. I may cite one 
item. Dr. Monro finds in K uses of prepositions which are Odyssean. But 
there are also, according to the H. G. (pp. 173, 180, 186), uses of vrepi, émi, and 
ava in K which are found elsewhere only in the Iliad. If some prepositional 
uses prove K to be late and Odyssean, others prove it to be early and Iliadic ; 
which seems absurd, except on one obvious supposition. For the uses of pre- 
positions which are styled Odyssean by Monro, reference may be made to 
Miss Stawell’s work, App. C; they vanish under examination. Professor 
Murray, in the Nation of gth October last, has attacked her demonstration in 
regard to the uses of €v. He shows that some of the lines which Miss Stawell 
quotes as examples of uses have been suspected or were read differently by 
Zenodotus, Dionysius Thrax, Dr. Leaf, or Herr Mulder, while others are 
tabooed because they occur—or something like them—in other parts of the 
poems. But surely by the same free treatment we could demolish most of the 
rules and theories in the H. G. itself. Abnormal uses of prepositions are 
everywhere, as the chapter on the subject in the H. G. abundantly shows. 
Attempts to find different delicate shades of meaning are all affected by what 
G. Curtius (Andeutungen, 34), referring to Giseke’s well-known effort, calls a 
sehr subjectives Geprage. And generally no regard is had to metrical convenience. 
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But it certainly has its influence. If the poet of K says éeuzrov év ipiv, which is 


objected to, he also says taira per’ ’Apyeious ayopevers, which is good and 
Iliadic. 

Returning to affinity with the Odyssey, it cannot be denied that there are 
parts of the J/iad in which the connexion is more marked than inothers. In A, 
as we have seen, it is very conspicuous, The explanation is not far to seek. 
Several causes could be specified. I confine myself to one—difference of 
subject-matter. A and I, K, V, O, unlike the greater part of the Iliad, do not 
deal with fighting in the field, and we are consequently not surprised to find 
that their language approximates to that of the poem with the more peaceful 
theme. To test this I selected a fighting passage from a good fighting book, 
A. I chose lines 210-410, expecting to find but little correspondence between 
its diction and that of the Odyssey. In fact, in these 201 lines there are not 
more than twelve words and expressions which recur only in that poem. And 
where do they occur in this part of A? Six in a passage, 221-45, in which the 
poet turns for a moment from the fight to the story of Iphidamas, which con- 
tains a series of domestic details, and three in similes, leaving only three for 
the martial narrative, which is about four-fifths of the whole passage. Here 
we have in brief the origin of this Odyssean theory. 

If, with Miss Stawell, we go further afield and examine the details of 
Monro’s comparison between the Iliad and the Odyssey as wholes, we shall, I 
think, be forced to her conclusion that no difference that can be deemed 
significant has been established. If this be so, it does not matter what degree 
of Odyssean affinity any or all of the books of the J/iad exhibit. The section 
of Dr. Monro’s examination which deals with vocabulary is far from convincing. 
When allowance is made for difference of subject, for which I refer to Colonel 
Mure’s admirable statement (Hist. Gr. Lit., II 131), the residuum that is 
relevant is extremely small, so small (Friedlander, op. cit., 813 f.) that it may 
be entirely neglected. As to grammar, Miss Stawell’s refutation seems con- 
clusive. I might quote in illustration one item, the strongest, I think, for the 
Chorizontic case that can be selected. Three uses of the optative are relied on as 
being confined almost exclusively to the one poem or the other. If sucha 
difference in usage were proved, one might concede its importance. I humbly 
think they are none of them established. For two of them I refer to Miss 
Stawell’s discussions ; in the third case, the optative with «ev of an unfulfilled 
condition, I differ from her. I venture to think, after consulting Goodwin and 
other authorities, that there is grave reason for questioning the existence of 
this optative. But if it is accepted as a Homeric usage, it is only necessary to 
set out the occurrences in the Jiiad, the poem in which they are supposed to 
preponderate, and to classify them, to see what the reason is why they are 
more numerous in the epic of the battle-field. 

Here I leave the question for the present; but the hope may be expressed 
that Miss Stawell’s book and Mr. Scott’s paper are only the commencement of 
a discussion which will not cease till this questionable theory has been finally 
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disposed of. My belief is that it has, like many other notions convenient for 
the purposes of dissection, grown up and gathered strength, and at last almost 
attained to the dignity of chose jugée, simply because—I think I may say 7yeuovwr 


xaxoTntt-— it has never been ‘ met and fought with outright.’ 
A. SHEWAN. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, Mr. Andrew Lang has, in a recent 
issue of the Athenaeum, asked for an analysis of the Odyssean usages in I. It 
appears from the statement on pp. 98 ff. of Miss Stawell’s work that there are 
Four are prepositional uses, and these Miss Stawell has disposed of. 
Another is ®ore with the infin. This occurs once in I, and only once in the 
Odyssey (Miss Stawell, p. 271). For another, ‘ Final Relative Clauses with the 
subj.,’ see p. 300 of her work. The usage is quite common in her Original 
Iliad. A seventh is ‘e¢ and the opt. after a pres. indic.’ It can hardly be 
called Odyssean, seeing that there are three cases in the Iliad and only four in 
the Odyssey. The last is wev ody, once in the Iliad, I 550, and five times in the 
Odyssey. There is not much to the debit of I. 


eight. 


A. S. 











LATIN 


WORD STUDIES. 
(Continued from Vol. III., p. 278.) 


2. LATIN annus, ‘ year.’ 

I still hold firmly to the conviction, already expressed in the Classical 
Review (13,398), that annus is a derivative of agit ‘drives,’ and a cognate of 
aywv ‘dies festus,’ though I no longer think I was right in deriving it from 
agno-. Morphologically, the nearest parallel to annus, as I now understand it, 
is Skr. djman- ‘ Bahn, Zug,’ and annus is the route, path, cursus of the circling 
year, cf. anniuersarius, annus circumagitur, tepitropévwv (rrepiteAXopéevar) 
evautav. I derive it from *agmn-o-s> *amnos> annus. This assumes a general 
or special change of -mn- to -nn- in Latin; if general, the change of -mn- after 
an initial tonic vowel; if special, the change of *amnéna, say, by assimilation, 
to annona.’ But a stage amno- would seem to be surely attested by sollemnis 
‘annual,’ with the conservative phonetics of a religious word. This phonetic 
stage also in Osc. amnud, ‘ circuitu, causa,’ as I explained in Classical Review 
(13,399). Nor doI think any cogent evidence exists to show that -mn- (I do 
not mean from original -bn-) after the tonic vowel of the first syllable did not 
yield -nn-. Sommer’s contention (Gramm. p. 240), based on alumnus contemno, 
etc., proves nothing: alumnus is probably a syncope-form? from alomenos, 
and -temno® was liable to the influence of contem<p>s1, contem<p>>tus ; nor 
should I ever dare, in the face of the Sanskrit paradigms for the -an- stems, to 
pronounce the i of nomine anaptyptic. And, in any case, the paradigm 
associations of this word disqualify any testimony it might yield for the 
treatment of -mn-; while it is a pure act of volition to derive fémina from 
féemna. In sentence samdhi we know, on the testimony of Cicero (Fam. 
Q. 22. 2; Or. 154), that in the group cum nos mn yielded mn ; and it can hardly 





1I do not share Thurneysen's feeling (Archiv 
13, 27) that anndna, if a derivative of annus, must 
first have meant ‘Jahresgéttin,’ any more than 
that matréna must first have meant ‘ mutters. 
gottin’; nor do I suppose that our tale of Latin 
words enables us to satisfy such delicate questions 
of relation between primitive and derivative. 
But the earliest usage of annona is that gathered 
in the Thesaurus under rubric ii., with the defini- 
tion ‘frumenti pretium et mercatus ': which leads 
me to derive anndéna from *anno+vosna (: Skr. 


vasnédm, ‘ Kauffreis,’ with the vowel colour and 
gender of dv%, ‘ price, purchase-money '), taking 
anno-, of course, in the sense ‘anni proventus’ 
(cf, Thesaurus s.v. 120, 124), like Gr. dpa=ra 
wpaia (Xenophon, cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. iii.), 
and supposing annus to have been originally 4 
sort of harvest-dyw», celebrating the completed 
cursus of the year. 

2 See below, p. 87. 

3 If not derived from *tembno : créuBw. 
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be possible that, in the phrase tanne arcula tua plena est aranearum, tanne 
is anything but a phonetic writing for tam-+interrogative -ne, and Ribbeck 
punctuates (Afran. 412) with a question point, though the authorities cited by 
Festus (de P. 542, 26) define tanne by ‘eo usque’ (as though they felt in -ne 
the affirmative force maintained by Warren, Am. Jr. Phil. 2. 51 sq.; see also 
the note of Brix-Niemeyer to Plautus, Mzl. 310). The testimony of prunum 
(recorded as early as Cato, R.R. § 133. 2; and presumably much earlier), 
borrowed from Greek mpotduvov, makes its weight felt in the same direction: 
then gymnasium will be a learned spelling and pronunciation, subsequently 
simplified in Varro’s guminasium.’ So Quintilian’s colum[n]a is a simplification 
in the direction of columella. 

Further, cénecto from *comnecto is to be noted, and donec from *ddm (i.e. dum) 
+mnec,? as material for the determination of the phonetic history of -m+n-. It 
should further be noted that secondary -mmn- later yielded on the Latin 
inscriptions -mn-, as alonnus for alumnus (v. Sommer, l.c.), cf. Ital. colonna 
<columna. In view of all these facts, I can but conclude that no cogent 
instances are cited to prove that original -mn-, after a tonic vowel in the initial 
syllable, was permanent,® while sentence samdhi seems to show that -m+n- 
yielded -zm-. And now let us look at the evidence in support of the derivation 
of annus from *agmnos* ‘ Bahn, cursus.’ 

(1) Skr. djma-s, (a) ‘die Bahn, besonders des Rosses, mit dem aber auch 
Agni und die Sonne <ccf. RV. 1. 163. 10> verglichen werden ; (b) der Zug der 
Maruts.’ 

(2) Skr. djman-, same general usage: Lat. agmen. 

(3) Skr. jman (locative only), quasi ‘ orbit,’ used of the sun in RV. 7. 
60. 2: ubhé td eti siiryo abhi jma4n=‘ ad ambos subit sol in cursu (circuitu).’ 

(4) Further add, (a) urujman ‘ weitlaufig’ (AV. 6. 4. 3, vom Himmel), 
(0) prthujman ‘ breitbahnig’ (AV. 5. 1. 5, of the sun), (c) partjman (RV.) ‘ herum- 
wandler,’ des Windes, des Feuers, und der mit ihm verwandten Sonne.°® 





1 We can hardly question but guminasium was 
a pronunciation in vogue somewhere or in some 
social circle, cf. Catullus, 63, 60 guminasiis 
)( 63, 64 gymnasi. 

* I advanced this etymology for dénec in Trans, 
Am. Phil. Assoc., 29. 7+, but it has never, so far as 
I know, been noticed. I bring it up again only 
to give a better explanation of -nec, The demon- 
Strative dum was originally used in pairs (cf. 
Richardson, de dum particulae.. . usu, p. 6, and 
Lane’s Latin-Gr.,2 § 1992), and when the second 
dum became relative its demonstrative correlate 
fell away. Illustrative examples may be made 
as follows: haud, desinam (i.e., *dom nec d.) 
dénec perfecero hoc (Terence, Ph., 419), ‘I 
shall not stop ¢ the while > , the while I shall not 
have finished this’; Tacitus, Ann., 3, 20, neque 
(i.e. “dom nec) proelium omisit donec caderet, 
‘he did not stop fighting ¢ the while > , the while 
he did not fall.’ In justification of the negative 
in donec, in addition to the French instance 


originally cited, cf. Spanish no amé nunca hasta 
que no via V., ‘ *dom nec amavi umquam donec 
videram te’; es un loco mientras no (=quasi 
‘donec’ (se llegue a los céntimos (Valdés) ; cf. 
‘me parecia que trascurreria un siglo desde que 
no [=cum+a ‘superfluous’ non] hablaba con 
Pastora’ (Pardo-Baz4n). 

$ Thurneysen (KZ., 30, 493) also denied the 
retention in Latin of primitive -mn.. 

4 With *agmnos cf. *g’hermnos as written by 
Brugmann, Grund., ii.,2§ 174; “pelno- < *pelmno- 
(ib., § 181, p. 261); “leugsmno- (§ 172, Pp. 244). 
According to Joh. Schmidt, Son. Theor., p. 147, 
*agmnés would yield *agmés and *ddmnos dgnos, 
but with the stem *agmen vigorously alive, we 
may admit the interruption of the normal 
development of *agmnos. 

5 These definitions and descriptions are, of 
course, extracted from Grassmann’s and the 
Petersburg lexica. 
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(5) Oypos,’ of the orb or orbit of the moon (4. Hom. 32. 11) and sun 
(Aratus, Phaenom. 748: "Hédwos péyar dypov éXavvwr). 

(6) ayaves, of periodical festivals; cf. ayava dyew (7a 'OdXvprria yew) with 
Skr. ajém ajati ‘curriculum instituit. Note the sense «a:pos (=tempus) in 
édpas ayev (Euripides, Orest. 1282), where aywv has been needlessly corrected 
to aKpn. 

(7) Lat. agonalia, an annual festival, in honour of Janus, near the begin. 
ning of his month (January 9). 

These words and locutions so clearly forecast a sense of cursus=year,| 
festival, that I think we need not hesitate to find in annus the fully developed 
sense of ‘year,’ provided, of course, that we can satisfactorily absolve the 
phonetic history of annus. This I think we may do by writing a base *agm(e)nos, 
which for its relation to agmen, we may compare with the Greek pair (Aeolic) 
aywvos: aywv. The first change, from *agmnos to *amnos, is so natural that we 
may, nulla re contradicente, admit it without argument; and, in the compound 
sollemnis, we actually find a stem -amni-, the preservation of whose m will be 
due to the conservative phonetics of sacred words.? We also have the stage 
-mn- in Oscan amnid ‘ circuitu, von wegen’ (see above, p. 81). For the sense 


of ‘festival’ in cognates of agit, we may note Marruc. agine <‘in> pompa’;! | 


cf. also the locution, agere dies festos (Thes. i. 1389. 78). Lastly, the gloss 
amosto annuo (Paulus-Festus, de P. 19. 35) makes us ask if a stem *agm/(n)o- 
‘annus’ is to be recognized (cf. examen : agmen). 

Against the derivation of annus from *agmnos, Umbr. acnu, peracni- seuacni- 
Osc. akenei, aknu, will now be placed (cf. e.g. Brugmann, F. 17. 492, echoed in 


Grundriss ii.6 262), though it is not so very long since they were derived from acno- | 


‘sacrificium ’: agit, and Brugmann, who now (l.c.) champions for these dialects 
the phonetic deduction kn<tn, formerly (see von Planta, Gramm. i. p. 382) set 
up the descent gn>>cn. Phonetic laws, set up on the basis of a single stem of 
problematic meaning, do not often win my conviction, and I make the broad 
assertion that the definition of Osc.-Umbr. acno- as ‘annus’ seems nowhere 
to be the best definition. Still, so far as the phonetic question goes, the 











1 Leo Meyer’s Gr. Etym., i. 516, can be con. 
sulted with great advantage on the etymology of 
Syuos. Brugmann (Grund., ii.,? p. 246) thinks 
that 6yuos cannot be from a -mno- stem ‘ wegen 
der o-Abténung,’ which assumes a knowledge of 
all the accentual conditions under which *agmno- 
might have fallen in composition far beyond our 
possibility of finding out. Cf. the doublet dxpis, 
Expis (tb. § 275 and fn.). 

2 But the m may have got into sollemnis by 
some association with the Aimus-group ; cf. Skr. 
héman- : hiems. 

* The compound amb(i)-egnus, probably cor- 
rectly defined by Huschke (ap. Walde, s.v.) asa 
< ‘victima > circumacta’ (cf. Cato, R.R. 141. 2, 
agrum terram fundumque meum suovetaurilia 
circumagi iussi), is more likely to contain a no- 
participle stem to ago than to be a reduction of 


ag(m)no-s, according to.the phonetics maintained 
for the group -mn- by Joh. Schmidt (l.c., p. 101, 
sq.), but amb(ijegnus from -ag(m)nos would bear 
the sense of ‘anniculus’; cf. dudternpls, of a 
yearly festival, duguers | duguérnpos, ‘ annuus.’ 

4 Connected with the festival are agonalia and 
agonium = ‘dies appellabatur quo rex < sacri- 
ficulus > hostiam immolabat’ (Paulus - Festus, 
p. 7, 31); further cf. agone? = sacruficone? 
(Thesaurus, i. 1390, 37; Varro, L.L. 6, 12), whence 
the later idiom agere lege=occidere (Thesaurus, i. 
1388, 17). 

5 In view of Hesychian ré\aca lepd* 7a énaiow 
(cf. Odyssey, ii. 454, civ lepedoavres évavcrov. ‘suem 
sacruficantes anniculum’), we may realize how 4 
temporal sense might have been reached for 
perakni-, sevakni-, though they started with the 
sense ‘ dxuatos maturus.’ 
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change cn<_gn might be rather safely granted for this stem: agno- would 
be a participle to ag-, alongside of which would stand acto-, and their blending 
into acno- would not be so strange a phenomenon: here cf. Lat. acnua, a half- 
juger of land, which would seem to be a blend of actus, also a land measure, 
+*nova (: novdle fallow-land, 7 vezos). 

But now we must examine the usage of the stem acno- in Italic, and seek 
to establish a sound philological definition for it. The forms, as given by 
Brugmann, l.c., are Osc. akeneé ‘in sollemni,’ acunum ‘annorum,’ Umbr. acnu 
‘festa, sollemnia,’ per -aknem <sevakni-> ‘sollemnem.’ Of this list acnu ought 
certainly to fall away. The parallelism of posti acnu (v. b, 8, 12) with puste 
kastruvu (v. a, 22 et al.) ‘in fundos’ seems to me to leave the interpretation of 
Bréal (Tab. Eug. p. 235 sq.), viz. ‘in acnuas,’ as the only interpretation of any 
probability whatever. The passage describes some sort of tribute or honorarium 
to be paid for a cult purpose, and it is certainly no less likely that the tribute 
was assessed per measure of land (‘in acnuas’) than that this (trifling) honor- 
arium was the entire assessment. The interpretation of perakni-, and particu- 
larly of sevakni- (: sevo- ‘ toto-’+aknt ‘-emni-’) by ‘ sollemni-’ is most enticing, 
but the evidence that sollemnt- is a precise rendering is not strong. Take per- 
akni- ; it occurs 6 times (twice in conjunction with sevakni-) in description of 
sacrificial animals; 1 time it qualifies sakvo-; 2 times it is used absolutely 
(sc. ‘sacrum ’): while in Latin, sollemnis seems never to have been used to 
describe a sacred animal (testibus per silentium, Lewis and Short s.v. sollemnis, 
Thesauro s.vv. agnus, agna, bos). And it seems quite unjustifiable, their usage 
considered, to separate perakni- from perakri- (2 times with ‘iuvenca,’ cf. 
especially vii.a 51 where iuenga peracrio seems to mean ‘ iuvencas opimarum’; 
8 times with ‘ bos’; 2 times with ‘sacra’). With perakri- we ought to feel on 
safe ground: I connect it with d«pos ‘praeclarus, summus,’ and we might 
render it, as a sacrificial term, by ‘ pulcher’ or ‘ opimus. As for peraknt-, were 
it not for sevakni-, we might deem it a mere doublet, by dissimilation, of 
perakvi-; and even so sevakni- (for *sevakri-) might be secondarily modelled on 
perakni. We keep on safe ground, though, if we regard -akni- and -akri- as 
cognates with the suffix doublet -nz- | -ri- (cf. ddapov: donum), noting in Greek 
axun ‘ xatpos,’ axpaios ‘ opportunus, maturus,’ cognate with a«pos. The usage 
of sevakni- is as follows: 4 times with names of sacrificial animals, in which cases 
it may well mean ‘maturus’ (cf. Juvenal, 12.7: vitulus templis maturus et 
arae), and has not advanced beyond ‘ dxpaios, téXevos’ in sense—1 time, 
without noun, for ‘ hostiae’; 1 time each with ‘sacrum,’ ‘ unguen,’ ‘ vinum,’ 
‘cibus’; 3 times with ‘vascula’; 1 time with ‘veru.’ This usage reveals no 
very great advance on the usage of (iepa) réXeva,! and Pindar has, in fact, 
réhevas €vywrai. But there remain further examples of sevakni- quite general- 
ized to the sense of ‘ paratus’ or ‘iustus,’ e.g. ii. b 8-9: si perakne sevakne 
upetu eueietu sevakne naratu [=suem maturum (? -am) réXevov optato, 
voveto (?), paratum narrato] ... eu naratu puze facefele sevakni [=ea (?) 


1 See note 5, p. 82 
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narrato quasi sacruficabile, iustum (paratum)]; iv. 16, vesticia mefa..., 
sevakne sukatu [=v.? m.?... paratam declarato (?)]; iv. 18, super erecle 
sevakne skalceta ... purtuvi@u [=super sacrario parato (°tum) ex-patera... 
porricito]; iii. 25 (27), ticlu sevakni teitu (naratu) [=dicationem iustam 
(ré\evov) dicito (narrato)]. Here our consideration of the usage of perakmni- 
sevakni- comes to an end; it seems to me that we account for these words, not 
merely as well, but very much better, if we explain and define them by 
axpos, axuaios > tédXevos whence, with even greater generalization, ‘ iustus, 
paratus.’ 

Of the Oscan examples, acunum (or agunum) is found on the Tab. Bant. 
(von Planta, 17, 31), in the phrase medicim acunum. vi. nesimum magistra- 
trum *acno- vi. proximorum.! So far as this particular monument is concerned, 








~~ 


not only is the reading agunum palaeographically allowable (see von Planta, ‘ 


Gramm. ii. 602 sq.) but, in view of acum ‘agere’ in the same inscription (I. 24), 
the theory is tenable that we have c misused for g. Here, whether agunum 
means specifically ‘annorum’ or ‘ aywverv, we may connect it for its sense 
directly with adywv, and derive it either from ag(m)no- or agon-. 

As to the abbreviation akun. (von Planta, No. 62), it is clear that here we 


SE 


have to do with a space measure, and akun may be compared, if square | 


measure, with Lat. acnua, if long measure, with a«aiva ‘ decempeda.’ 


The last example, twice repeated in the Agnone inscription, occurs in a} 


statement (prescription) that something is (or is to be) sacrificed in a sacred 


garden, and runs as follows (16-19, 44-47): Saahitim. tefirim. alttrei |! 
putereipid. akenei. sakahiter=<in> ara igniaria | sancta crematio <in>| 


altero | utroque *ak(e)no | sanci(a)tur. Here it is believed that akenei designates 
an interval, whether of space or of time.? Our inscription concerns the reli- 
gious institutions and practices of a sacred grove. Part A. begins, status. pis. 
set. hurtin. kerriiin=<: dies, ? di> stati qui sunt in luco Cereali. Hereupon 
follow fourteen lines (really fifteen, for one is a double line), each ending with 
the word statéf ‘statio’ following the name of a divinity in the dative. Next 


come the four lines (16-19) already quoted, followed by fluusasiais. az. | 
Then come four | 


hartum | sakarater = Floralibus prope lucum sacrificatur. 
lines composed of names of divinities (two of them new names) in the dative, 
followed by statéf as before. This gives us nineteen distinct stationes, four 
outside of the hortus sacer. Part B. recites that altars stand to the same fifteen 
divinities (with the rank of No. 3 and of No. 5, as it stands in A, transposed); 
and lines 44-47 repeat 16-19, while 48, hirz. dekmannitis. stait=lucus decu- 
maniis (?) stat seems to start out to give the same sort of information, relative 
to some special celebration in the garden, as lines 20-21. 


1 Has anyone noted that Walde, s.v. acnua, 
credits Thurneysen with the rendering ‘der 
nachsten sechs Tage' (lege Jahren)? This made 
me, before looking up the passage cited, ask 
myself if we had to recognize a weak stem aghn- 


varying, thanks to loss of aspiration before nasals, 
with agn-: Skr. dhan-, ‘ day.’ 

2 Unless the ara igniavia had, each in a com- 
partment of its own, two fires (cf. Fay, C/ass. 
Rev. 13, 397; and for the fact Stengel in Iw, 
Miiller’s Handbuch, v. 3, p. 16). 
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It is a pity that we have so little precise and concrete knowledge of a 
lucus sacer, with its arrangement into stationes. The number fifteen, so close to 
sixteen, makes one think of a templum observationis, such as Nissen has con- 
structed (see Schreiber’s Atlas, Plate XIX., No. 15), if a ground projection of 
such a templum is conceivable. Or have we here a rustic group of fifteen di 
consentes ? Varro, R.R. 1.1.4 sq., invokes, in contradistinction to the di consentes 
urbani, a group of twelve gods and goddesses, not equally divided for sex, qui 
maxime agricolarum duces sunt. May such a group at Agnone have consisted 
of fifteen, rather than of the traditional twelve divinities ; and the place for their 
worship have been arranged, in a general way, like the porticus deorum Con- 
sentium at Rome? For the stationes I think of pillar-and-tree shrines, such as 
are seen in Pompeian frescoes; and our inscription may belong, in fact, to the 
old Oscan religious tradition which Dr. Evans would see in these frescoes (see 
his Mycenaenan Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 30=128). It is quite consistent to 
believe that in a group of stationes of this kind, a portable altar for burnt 
offerings, a foculus plicatilis, was employed at certain seasons, or set up in 
certain conventional spots. If this be assumed, the other altars mentioned in 
Part B. of the inscription were not fire-altars, and their presence did not exclude 
the use of a foculus. The foculus and ara were similarly distinct in the Arval 
worship (see Henzen, Acta, p. 23). To a movable foculus we may apply the 
words of lines 16-19= 44-47. The sacrifice on the foculus took place alttred. 
puteretptd. akenet. Could this have meant, as it seems becoming more and more 
understood to mean, <_‘in> altero quéque anno’? I do not believe it: I stand 
squarely for the interpretation (=transposition) of alttret puterefpfd as <‘in> 
altero utroque,’ and illustrate altero utroque by Pliny, N. H., 20, 64, ‘in causa 
alterutraque modus est.’ Nor do I see the least relevance in citing, in support 
of the translation ‘in altero quéque,’ Columella, 5. 8.2: nam quamvis <olea > 
non continuis annis, sed fere altero quoque fructum afferat, etc. Quisque with 
numerals is normal enough Latin, but pitereipis is not quisque, but uterque. 
And, with the rendering ‘ inaltero utroque,’ our text becomes clearly a prescript 
to make an offering on a foculus igniarius at either, and not every other, of two 
acnos’s: whether ‘in alter(o) utroque die festo,’ or ‘in alter(o) utroque loco 
sacro,’ is not clear. If the latter be the correct interpretation, I would explain 
the stem ak*no- morphologically by citing Skr. dgan- (=dgman-) ‘ cliff, stone,’ 
dgna- ‘stone’;! but semantically rather by axpov, ‘summit’; aan, ‘tip.’ As 
the /ucus deae Diae had one summit (Henzen, l.c. xx, § 22, p. 26), so our /ucus 
Cerealis may have had two, whether natural summits or artificial (symbolic) 
mounds makes no matter. Or the stem ak’no may mean, outright, ‘ d«pwv,’ 
and refer to divine meteorites worshipped in the lucus Cerealts ; cf. Iuppiter lapis 
and the Martis lapis manalis of Paulus-Festus (de P., 93); and, among the 
Greeks, the apyds AO0s of Zeus Kappétas (see Evans, l.c. p. 20=118) and the 
Kronos’ stone at Delphi (see Roscher’s Lexikon, ii., col. 1522, § 44, and Pausanias 


1 Cf. also Skr. aca, Raum, Gegend. Himmels- sense of ‘ Himmel’; cf, Hesychius, dxuwy, xpévos, 
gegend, perhaps cognate with Skr. d¢mun-in the  odpavds. 
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there cited :1 Ai@os éotiv ov péyas’ TovToU Kai EXaLov oonuépar KaTaxXéover Kal Kari 
éoptny éxaotny Epia éritiGéacr ta apyd; further cf. the scholiast to Lykophron 
399, Sicxos yap o Zevs). That two holy stones should have maintained their 
sanctity in the cult of a remote village is no cause for surprise; nor need we 
suppose, in view of the number of holy bones and splinters and even coats now 
extant, that the stones were genuine meteorites. 

To conclude, I not only see no philological necessity for interpreting the 
Italic stem akno- (in compounds -akni-) anywhere by ‘ annus,’ but the weight of 
philological probability seems to me decidedly against the interpretation by 
‘annus.’ If, however, to others it seems otherwise, we may still define akno- by 
‘sacrificium,’ and yet assign to it a derivation not involving us in any haute 
phonétique ad hoc. The range of semantic possibility in the development of 
the sense of ‘time’ is so vast. I do not control the folklore literature, but | 
recall that in the South Seas a year is a‘ yam.’? It would, in the appropriate 
American localities, take little to convert ‘next huckleberries’ or ‘ next black- 


berries’ (cf. blackberryin’-time, huckleberryin’-time) into a definite season. | 
The May-haw, in the parish where I was born, was a wild fruit and a sign of | 


spring. So in the ancient Ceres cult, the berries might have been regarded as 
a sort of first-fruits, and remained symbolic of pre-agricultural times; and the 
further we go back, the more important the wild berries become. Thus, what 


is there unreasonable in connecting ak*no- with acinus ‘ berry,’ and defining it | 
as a quasi vindémiaire (<< vindemiae ‘vintage-season’)? And it need not | 


surprise us to recognize two berry seasons in the year, just as there were two 
Vinalia ; and acinus is applicable to the spring berries, and later on to the grape 
and autumnal berries. 


Cereris in midsummer; add, after 191 B.C., the zesumium Cereris (October 4), 
and a /ectisternium (December 13). 

Nor does this exhaust the etymological possibilities for akene/=‘ in festo, 
in anno.’ In the Roman religious ritual a nail (clavus) was driven symbolic of 
the new year,® and one is prone, in the lack of evidence, to fancy it a new nail, 
made on a new anvil. So we might define akeno- by ‘nail, point’ (: d«wv, deus, 
Lat. acus, unless we rather think of the anvil (anv) on which the nail was 
forged). Or akno- may even have meant ‘stone’ outright, in view of the Roman 
use of stones in counting (cf. the lexica, s.vv. calculus, calculo, lapis). 

‘young animal’ is the primary signification of 
WETOS, The year may have been named from 
the ‘ calf-time’ or ‘lamb-time’; or, conversely, 
the young animal was named ‘ anniculus,’ 
* The religious rite had its popular application 

also; cf. Petronius, 135, 8, 8-9: 

at paries circa palea satiatus inani 

fortuitoque luto clavos numerabat agrestes 
where ‘numerabat clavos’ can hardly meat 
merely ‘ clavos frequentes habebat.’ 


1 Greek xpévos, for which no convincing etymon 
is offered, may well be a secondary form of xpévos, 
with x- due to association with some lost member 
of the xuiv- group; cf. xluapa : Lat. -himus in 
bimus, ‘two-year-old.’ The identification of 


xpévos with xpévos by the Greeks themselves is 
well attested, not only by literary instances, but 
by an inscription of the fifth century s.c. (cf. 
citations in Roscher’s Lexicon, ii., col. 1546). 

2 It is mot certain that ‘year’ rather than 








Besides, there were, at Rome, not merely two, but four, | 
Ceres’ festivals—the ludi Cereales (12-19, April), and the sacrum anniversarium } 
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LATIN WORD STUDIES 


87 


SYNOPSIS AND INDEX, 


(1) *agmno- ‘cursus’ in Osc. amnud ‘circuitu, von wegen’ (cf, Lat. sol- 
lemnis), Lat. annus ‘iter <solis’ >>: Osc. agunum (if=‘annorum’). 

(2) From a root AK- (cf. axpos ‘ prime,’ aden ‘tip’), Umbr. per-akni-, sev- 
akni- ‘ axpatos, TéXevos ; paratus, iustus’; Osc. akun., cf. dxeawa ‘decempeda’ ; 
Osc. akened ‘ é€v r® axpw'; Umbr. acnu ‘ acnuas.’ 

(3) On amb(t)egnus see p. 82, n. 3; on dénec from *ddm nec, p. 81, n. 2. 


We may now pass to some additional evidence, for the sound change 
(g)mn yields mn. 


(3) Latin concinnat ; concinnus, cinnus. 

What was the normal phonetic history of inherited -mn- in Latin? In 
tanne from tamne, prunum from mpovmvor, ddnec from *dom nec, conectere from 
*comnectere it would seem (see p. 81, above) that, at a relatively early period, 
-mn-, after the tonic vowel of the initial syllable, yielded -nn-'—all of which 
proves nothing for proethnic -MN-, retention of which in Latin is now claimed 
for alumnus aerumna and a few kindred formations that used to be explained by 
syncope from alom(e)nos, etc. The explanation by syncope is, I believe, still 
tenable; nor, in the determination of the treatment of the rhythmic group 
v v » vy do I allow any weight to the treatment of -» © in féemina flémina (pace 
Ciardi-Dupré, BB. 26, 202). The explanation of Minerva from *Menesova, of 
veternus ‘lethargy’ (suffix as in somnus), from “vetesynos, of adultus from 
*adolitos seems to me convincing. Of course, note must be taken here of the 
sonant character of the consonant preceding the syncopated penultimate vowel. 
And it will not be justifiable to impugn alumnus, reduced from *alomenos (vu v v v) 
because of the different treatment of legiminit. In verb flexion the ‘ suffix’ 
-mint was rhythmically variable, legimini (» » » »), but also legamint, legémini 
(.-—.v). But we may, without resort to syncope of the type, » » » » yields 
» — », explain the reduction of words like alumnus under the very strict condi- 
tions for syncope laid down by Professor Exon (Hermathena, 14, p. 138). In 
nearly all the cases the syncope may have originated in a derivative, and 
thence been taken up by the principal, as follows: 


aevumna : aerumndésus. autumnus: autumnalis. Vertumnus: Vertumnalia. 


Names of divinities like Vitumnus, Valumnus, Picumnus are obviously late 
and secondary. In their function as children’s deities, Picumnus and Pilumnus, 
as well as Valumnus, may be regarded as scions of Vitumnus, the life-giver ; and 
Vitumnus may well have been modelled on Autumnus, the increaser, who in his 
turn goes back to Vertumnus. But Pilumnus, the comes Martius, should not be 
separated from pilumnus in Paulus-Festus’s ptilumnoe poploe in carmine saliari 
Romani, velut pilis uti assueti, vel quia praecipue pellant hostis (de P. p. 244, 


1 A reason for om instead of dnn is yet to seek. 
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24). Itis very ingenious when Ciardi-Dupré (l.c.) explains the sense of the 
suffix -mno- as it here appears by comparing the suffix tus in auritus, etc., but it 
is not very convincing. I derive pilumnoe from the stem pilo-, compounded 
with a stem -bno- ‘ feriens,’ an interior form of the Latin root fen- in -fen-dit 
‘strikes.’ It is quite immaterial to us whether we connect this fen- with Skr, 
hantt, ‘ caedit,’ or with O. Ir. benim, ‘ ferio’ (: O. Bulg. biti, ‘ ferire,’ cf. Lat. 
per-fines ‘ perfringas’; so Brugmann, Gr. 1? § 566). 
corresponds precisely with the type of Skr. dandaghnas ‘ pilé-feriens.’ Thus 
Pilumnus, the comes Martius, interpreted as a ‘pike-striker’ (pike-man)), 
affords, along with Vertumnus, which seems certainly a participle formation to 
vertit, a second source for the suffix -mnos in names of divinities; and it is 


The type of compound | 








curious, to say the least of it, that Picumnus has already been glimpsed in Osc. | 
| definite accc 


Ptkufuy»»% (von Planta’s No. 60). 

The conditions for syncope are not so propitious as regards alumnus; for 
alumnule, with which Schoell, followed by Lindsay, restores the metre in 
Plautus, Merc. 409, hardly justifies the assumption of * além/(e)nule (with accen- 
tuation of the mzilierem type); nor is alom(e)niés meus (cf. Ferger de Voc. usu. 
Plautino, etc., p. 3 sq.; and Lindsay, Captivi? p. 366 on voliiptasmea) particu- 
larly plausible. But, besides alumnérum, we have for the feminine the forms 
alum(e)ndrum (Plautus) and *alumndit, *alumndabus,? wherein syncope is 
justified. 

There remain columna, intercolumnium: columen and calumnia: *caliimen 
(according to Ciardi-Dupré, l.c., accepted by Brugmann, Gr. ii.? § 172), but 
also derived from *calvomnia (cf. Walde, s.v.). The retention of mn where a 
parallel stem in men existed is, of course, no proof that the normal product of 
-mn- in Latin was not -mn-. But supposing *cdl(v)éménid to have been the 
initial form, the reduction to calumnia may be due to calémnidtor from *cal(v)é- 
mentdtor (v v[v]-e 1 v); cf. Plautine balneator (2): balineator (1).° 

Other examples of apparently original mn in Latin have been disposed of 
above. That damnum is a participle of dave (so Brugmann, l.c., § 161) is by 
no means certain; and if so, syncope would normally have taken place in 
dam(t)navit, etc. Granting this derivation of damnum, we must equally grant 


that this form also contains a cognate of Samdvn, according to the older | 


explanation (cf. Stolz, in Hdbch.* p. go), else we cannot well account for 
Plautine damndésus ‘ extravagant.’ 

A word of caution may here be spoken touching the confidence with 
which scholars ascribe Lat. alumnus and Avest. yazamna- to a proethnic type 
in -omnos. There is no certainty whatever that the like effects proceed from 
an identical cause. To the Latin instances the explanation by syncope may 


1It is curious that -mnos lends itself to com- 
parison with Skr. mdnus, ‘ man.’ 

? Mommsen, Corp. v. 1685, reads alumn < a > bus; 
and Corp. xii. 4563 add. has a dat. sg. fem 
<a> lumint (? with erroneous # in the penult), 
which makes one wonder if an “alomen, some- 


thing like famen and Skr. brahman-, ever ¢x- 
isted. 

3 Lindsay's text reads at Poen. 703 balineator, 
without critical note ; whereas Goetz and Schoell, 
edit. minor, report only balniator for A., and bal- 
neator for the Palatini. 
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well be applied; and many a phonetic change not subject to our control may 
have taken place in the long passage from the primitive race unity to the 
fixation of the Avestan dialect. The nature of one of these may be illustrated 
from Greek as follows: setting up, e.g. a pair like ordpvos, ‘ pitcher’: 
*orauevos (Cf. Oéuevos, Souevos), we might expect eventually the pair 
*iorayvos: iotayevos and * didouvos: Sidouevos and, at last, even *Avopvos - 
A\vouevos: the eventual predominance of the *Avouvos type in Avestan would be 
due to some preference for the rhythmic type » — © over » » » x. 

A final settlement of the treatment of -mMNn- in Latin is, with the facts at 
our command, not likely to be reached till some word etymology, involving an 
indubitable -MN-, meets with general acceptance. I now present an explana- 


tion for Latin concinnat which, it seems to me, gives a complete and more 


definite account of both form and meaning than any now extant.' The 
present explanation starts with con-cinnat, not as a denominative, but as a 
compound verb of nasal flexion to which the adjective concimnus will be a 
deverbative. And now the material for comparison, all of it from a base 
KE(Y)M : 

Skr. 1 ¢am-, with a good and early variant, ¢im-, ‘arbeiten beim cultus; 
zurichten, zubereiten.’ With this sense concinnat =apte componit (Paulus-Festus) 
minutely corresponds; note ¢amitdr- ‘zurichter, zerleger des geschlachteten 
thiers; koch, zubereiter,’ comparing the second definition with the use of con- 
cinnat in Plautus, Men., Io sq.: 


Cerialis cenas dat; ita mensas exstruit, 
tantas struices concinnat patinarias. 


Further note havéh camigva = quasi ‘ pultem concinna.’ 

Skr. 2 cam-, camdyati ‘beruhigt, stillt’; semantically near is of xapovtes 
‘quieti-facti, mortui,’ cf. xowua ‘ soporat.’ 

Skr. 3 cam-, camntite ‘nocet’; ¢amanam ‘das zu nichte machen, todten, 


schlachten.’ Here compare Naevius ap. Non., 90. 25: 


transit Melitam Romanus, insulam integram <oram > 
urit, populatur, uastat, rem hostium concinnat. 


As examples for the i- vocalism in Sanskrit I cite gimas ‘ zurichter, zerleger 
des geschlachteten fleisches,’ and ¢émi=1 ¢dmi ‘ Bemiihung, Fleiss, Werk.’ 

In Lat. cinnus ‘ cvcewv' the simplex is found. The cimnus was a mixture, a 
compound, but originally only a‘ praeparatio’ (cf. medicinal preparation = com- 
pound), a ‘confectio’ (defined by a glossist as ‘ mixta species medicamenti),’ cf. 
Fr. confection ‘ électuaire,’ Ital. confetti, Eng. confectionery. The cinnus was a 
‘made- [drink ’], cf. Eng. made-dish, Germ. (¢in)gemachtes. 


mology dependent on a morphological recon- 
struction can never satisfy as thoroughly as an 
etymology supported by a verbal identity in two 
different languages. 


1 I refer here to CLASSICAL QUARTERLY, 1,281 
ff,, where I have connected concinnat and its kin 
with the root of caedit, The semantic connection 
there effected I believe to be sound, but an ety- 
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LATIN WORD STUDIES 


4. Latin vannus, ‘ winnowing fan.’ 

As we have in Greek a form otduvos derived from the root sTA, so we 
might have expected a form *Fauvos to the root wé- ‘to blow,’ I would see this 
form in Lat. vannus, from * wa-mnos: but Sohnsen’s * wat-nos: Lith. vetyti ‘ven- 
tilare ’ remains tenable. 


5. Latin pannus. 

The explicit definitions of pannus seem to me to be (1) ‘ patch’ (Terence 
and Horace); (2) ‘band, fillet’; (3) ‘package’ (Petronius 135). From these 
definitions hardly any other original sense than ‘that which fastens (up’) can 
be inferred. I therefore derive pannus from *pag-mnos: pangit fastens (pf. pégi). 
Of kindred origin, but with some difference in gradation or morphology (cf. 
agmen, examen), is panicula ‘tuft, bunch.’ This separates pannus from mpvis 
‘web,’ and connects it with wdyn ‘net’ (fowling-net). 


EpwIn W. Fay. 
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SIGNATURES IN THE VATICAN CODEX OF LIVY’S 
THIRD DECADE. 


THE Vatican codex (Reg. 762) of Livy’s third decade is, like the Colbertine 
at Paris (Bibl. Nat. 5731), obviously a direct copy of the uncial codex, Puteanus 
(Bibl. Nat. 5730), and though useless for supplying the mutilations of P at 
the beginning and end of the decade (which C has fortunately given us), 
and though inferior to C in other respects, as seemed to me from a hasty 
perusal of it, the Roman codex has a unique interest of its own: every qua- 
ternion seems to have been signed by the scribes, and the quaternions divided 
out among eight scribes. With the exception of the Medicean MS. (xix 63) 
of the first decade, no Livian MS. of the ninth to the eleventh centuries has 
any signatures, or so plainly shows the allotment of the task of copying. The 
Medicean has one signature—Leo diac(onus)—at the end of quat. x; and 
Prof. Conway has shown by examination of the handwriting that the task of 
copying the decade was divided probably among three scribes. Nothing of 
the sort, as I gather from Mr. A. C. Clark, is known in the MSS. of Cicero ; 
nor have I heard anything like it in any other MSS. of this date. 

In spite of the mutilations at the beginning and end of the Vatican codex 
and the binder’s cuttings of the original length of the folia, sufficient evidence, 
especially from quaternions xxv to xxxv, remains, I think, to justify me in 
drawing the conclusions that the MS. originally had forty-two quaternions 
(nominally) ; and that there were eight scribes, with an average of five and a 
quarter quaternions apiece divided as follows: 


Quaternions. 
i-vi Girlarx; of which alone remain fol. 1-6 as now numbered—1.e. 
there are about 34 fol. missing. 
[Signature ‘ Girlarx, vi’ on fol. 6 verso, bottom margin. ] 
vii Aldo (?) = fol. 7-12. 
viil-xil Aldo = fol. 13-52 (fol. 15 verso is blank). 
[Signature on fol. 16, 32, 40, 52 verso. ] 
xili-xviii (xviii has 5 fol. only) Fredeg = fol. 53-97. 
[Signature on fol. 60, 68 (erased), 76, 84 (xvi), 92 (xvii), 97-] 
xix-xx Nauto = fol. 98-111. 
[Signature on fol. 108 (xviiii) and 111 (xx).] 
G2 
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fol. 112-127. 
Theogrimn = fol. 128-141. 

[Signature on fol. 119 (xxi) and 127 (xxii). | 
= fol. 142-185. 


xxi-xxil Theogrin and TheogrimN 
XXI11-XX1V (7) 


xxv-xxx Theodégti and Theodegri 
(first) (rest) 
[Signature on fol. 149, 157 (erased), 165 (xxvil), 173 (xxviii), 179 
(number of quaternion cut), 185 (xxx). | 
= fol. 186-228. 
| Signature on fol. 193 (xxxi), 201 (xxxii), 209 (xxxili), 217 (xxxiiii), and 


" XxxI-xxxv Ansoald 


228 (number gone). ] 


(The writing plainly changes on last page (228 verso) of Ansoald, and is 
very like that of Floriacensis (Livy 1-10), Paris 5725, which is also attributed 
to the ninth century.) 

Quaternions, 

XXXV1-xXxxvilil_ Luxidemaris = fol. 229-50. 
[Signature on fol. 236 (xxxvi), 242 (xxxvii), 250 (xxxvill). | 

of xxxix 7 fol. remain = fol. 251-257 (but perhaps num- 
bered wrongly). 
There are about 22 fol. missing (after Bk. xxx, C. 59. 7 am- 
plexus) —i.e. the rest (if any) of quaternion xxxix, and qua- 
ternions xl-xlii. 

Thus the names at the end of the quaternions, which I take to be 


signatures, are Girlarx, Aldo, Fredeg, Nauto, Theogrimii, Theodegrifi, Ansoald, 
Luxidemaris. 


There are further other signatures (?), all seemingly of later revisers, who : 


in some cases have shown their own wmepndavia by obliterating the earlier 
names: 
thus on fol. 68 verso Fredeg is erased and 
Ragenard is put later (tenth century ?) ; 
verso 157 b (or h) auoxie (?), erased as well as theodegri; 
»» 173 bauo WLGWAL (black ink and smudge). 
,, 201 Teutlaicus in black ink (tenth century ?), who is perhaps 
the writer of the corrections on fol. 225. 
», 2361uinus (black ink); 
and others I fancy, which the early-closing rule for Easter prevented me from 
noting fully ; besides others on the first page of a recto, such as— 
recto 69 fol. Vualeramnus, 
recto I12 hedelfred, 
recto 120 traliuu ; 


but of these, with my limited time, I took little notice. 
W. C. F. WALTERS. 
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NOTES ON ANTIPHON AOTrO® TEP METASTASEOY. 


THE text of the lately discovered fragment of Antiphon’s last and greatest 
speech, as restored by Professor Nicole, has been used by its editor to sanction 
some novel theories regarding the orator’s public career. 

In Fr. I. col. 1 the papyrus is made to read as follows: dp’ ody . . . di«npy 


; / b . > ase ” , \ a7 > / v , 
eTLPPETTOUT AV ededdixew ; ov Sntrov, el'ye érrel OVSEV pro HY TOUTWY, AAAWS xXpnuata 





, ~ , ¢ “ ; A “ , > , e ~ 
abetNeoGe E“ov TOAAA, WS TOV TPOyoVwY TOV EUV KaKOV TL EipyagpevaV UEAS. 





On the strength of the words aAdXws ypnuata adeirieoOe éuov Nicole 
concludes that Antiphon was impeached after the fall of the Four Hundred on 
two separate occasions, and that the first accusation, to which the defendant 
made reference in the above words on the occasion of his second trial, was of a 
kite-flying character (aAXws), being chiefly intended to measure the strength of 
public feeling against him. 

This exposition, which if true would throw a very strange light upon the 
Athenian Government of the Restoration, and indeed would cancel Thucydides’ 
description of it as an eminently sensible one,” has had its entire foundation 
withdrawn by a varia lectio of Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, suggested 


" 


without further comment in a review of Nicole’s work :* dp’ otv .. . éded0cKerv ; 
ov 51 TOUTO ye, errel OVSEV por HY TOUTWY. GAR’ ws ypnuaTa adelreoOe ; K.T.r. 

Here it will be seen that under the form of a negative question (aAX’ as, etc.) 
the incident on which Nicole bases his theory is removed from the sphere of 
reality. 

This emendation not merely resolves a complicated Isocratic period into a 
loose series of antithetical clauses such as one would expect from Antiphon, 
but if further altered in 1. 13 so as to read ov dfr’ éywye instead of ov 87 TodTo 
ye it accords perfectly with the palaeographical data as revealed in the facsimile 
appended to Nicole’s text. In view therefore of the- certainty of the correction 
and of its historical significance it may be permitted to bring it into notice in 
the pages of this review. 

Another startling addition to our knowledge concerning Antiphon is 
derived from Fr. III. col. 4 Il. 5-8: érrecdy 5€ [éyw elipyaocayny (better 
[eFe]ipyaodunyv), ov téxvn, En dXas. 

1 Jules Nicole, L’Apologie d’Antiphon ou Adyos 2 Thuc, viii. 97. 
Tlept Meracrdcews (Bale, Genéve : Georg et Cie., 3 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1907, No. 40, col. 
1907). 2520. 
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From this passage it is inferred that during the period of oligarchical 
administration in 411 B.c. Antiphon created a fleet of 68 sail. But— 

(a) the term eipyacayny denotes the function of a shipwright rather than 
of a naval commissioner. 

(6) The words ‘ ov réyvn’ have no proper place in the context assumed by 
Nicole’s theory. There is no point in Antiphon saying that he launched his 
fleet ‘not as an expert,’ for the Athenian dzrocroAjs never were professional 
mariners. 

(c) Since the bulk of the Athenian fleet in spring 411 was in the hands of 
the democrats at Samos Antiphon’s squadron of 68 must have consisted mostly 
of new units. But it is hard to see how a Government which only lasted four 
months, and was distracted by numerous other matters of urgency, could have 
built a fleet of some 50 men-of-war from keel to masthead. 

(2) In autumn 411, when the Athenians made a desperate effort to rescue 
Euboea from a Peloponnesian armament, their total fleet only numbered 36.! 
What then had become of Antiphon’s spick-and-span squadron of 68 ? 

The whole difficulty raised by Nicole’s interpretation may be avoided by 
understanding as the object of eipyacduny not vais but pyoes. In this case 
Fr. III. may be taken as continuing the argument of Fr. I. col. 3: after pointing 
out that a Democratic-Government favoured his activity as a Aoyoypddos 
Antiphon proceeds to enumerate the speeches which he composed ‘not as 
technical exercises,’ i.e. for forensic purposes. 

The list of orations which Blass? ascribes with certainty to Antiphon 
gives a total of about 35. But the tradition which survived until the first 
century B.c., that Antiphon composed 60 speeches in all,® makes it probable 
enough that the real total may have been 68. 

The following emendations, though devoid of historical importance, 
may be worth giving as founded on a comparison of the facsimile with 
Nicole’s text : 

1. In Fr. I. col. 3 the following reading is given: (€v wév TH OAvyapxia ovK 
dv éxépdaivov aro tod auyypadew Sixas adXors), év 5¢ 7H Snpoxpatia KaOnira o 
xpirns. et 8’ | eiul eym eidas | Tod Aéyeuy, év pev TH OAvyapyia, K.T.r. 

There are two weak points in this reconstruction. 

(a) The words ‘xda@nrat 6 xpitns,’ besides being an unusual mode of 
expression—the idiom would seem to require cabéornxe ra ducactnpia,—do not 
supply the requisite sense. Antiphon’s object is to prove his prosperity as a 
Aoyoypados under the Democracy. Is this made sufficiently clear by saying 
‘under the Democracy the courts are open’ ? 

(b) Col. 3 of Fr. I. has an average number of 10 to 11 letters to a line, and 
in no legible part of it does the total exceed 12. Nicole’s text, however, 
assigns no less than 13 letters each to ll. 2 and 3. 





1 Thuc. viii. 94-5. 8 Caecilius of Calacte in ps.-Plutarch, Vita 
2 Die attische Beredsamkeit, 1*. p. 107. Antiphontis, § 16. 
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A suitable variant may here be provided by reading [ev be TH 87 } ploxp- 
[arias xJal 6 Kp[ariot’]  cipl ey eidas | Tod deyery, This gives a suitable 
number of letters to each line (1. 2, though containing only 9 letters, tallies 
exactly with 1. 11 below), and brings out Antiphon’s meaning with all the 
emphasis that can be wished for. Seo 

2. The reading in Fr. I. col. 3 1. 12—égép[e] 57 Tas eveos—is clearly 
‘nadmissible. The first e cannot be deleted, as it appears quite plainly in the 
papyrus, but the letter following upon e¢ can be discerned asw. This suggests 


| 2d’ Sv 8h ores eixds as the correct text. 
2° . M. O. B. CASPARI. 


BAULI THE SCENE OF THE 


MURDER OF 


AGRIPPINA. 


ANCIENT writers tell conflicting stories of the last hours of Agrippina, the 


mother of Nero. 
their attempts to harmonize them. 


Modern commentators have been equally at variance in 
A consideration, however, of all the evidence 
makes a reasonable account of the tragedy seem even yet possible. 


Naturally, 


most confidence has been put in the more circumstantial narrative of Tacitus. 
After telling us in the Annals, XIV. 3. 5-7, of the ship which Anicetus contrived 
for the destruction of Agrippina, he continues in chapter 4: 


Placuit sollertia, tempore etiam iuta, quando Quinquatrum festos dies 


apud Baias frequentabat. 


Illuc matrem elicit. . . . Venientem dehinc 


obuius in litora (nam Antio aduentabat) excepit manu et complexu 


ducitque Baulos. 


Id uillae nomen est quae promunturium Misenum 
inter et Baianum lacum flexo mari adluitur. 


Stabat inter alias nauis 





ornatior, tamquam id quoque honori matris daretur: quippe sueuerat 
triremi et classiariorum remigio uehi. Ac tum inuitata ad epulas erat 
ut occultando facinori nox adhiberetur. Satis constitit extitisse pro- 
ditorem et Agrippinam auditis insidiis, an crederet ambiguam, gestamine 
sellae Baias! prouectam. Ibi blandimentum subleuauit metum: comiter 
excepta superque ipsum collocata. Iam pluribus sermonibus, modo 
familiaritate iuuenili Nero et rursus adductus, quasi seria consociaret, 


tracto in longum conuictu, prosequitur abeuntem. 


From chapter 5 we learn that the ship had not gone far on its way to 
Bauli,” when, after an unsuccessful attempt to kill Agrippina by means 


1 The reading of almost every editor for the 
Baulos of the MSS.; Tacitus states clearly that 
Nero was at Baiae. So, too, Suetonius, Ner. 34, 
‘iucundissimis litteris Baias euocauit ad sollemnia 
Quinquatruum simul celebranda.’ Dio’s obviously 
careless narrative fails to tell us where Agrippina 
lodged—we have only his indefinite ofxade (LXI. 
13. 2)—but states (LXI. 13. 1) that when they 
reached Bauli, he gave for several days most 
costly dinners ; i.e., at that place, it would seem, 
unless we assume a lacuna in the Greek text in 
which some mention of Baiae once stood. Asa 
matter of fact, Dio says nothing of Baiae any- 
where in his account. The Pseudo-Senecan 
Octavia, 314-315: ‘properant placidos linquere 
portus iussi nautae,' point, perhaps, to the Portus 


Baiarum as the place of departure, and to Baiae, 
therefore, as the scene of the banquet. In spite 
of all these passages, Nissen (Italische Landeskunde, 
II. p. 736) will have it that Nero’s palace was 
nowhere near Baiae at all, but to the east of 
Punta Caruso, near Puteoli. His archaeological 
evidence from ‘die Glasgefasse’ (p. 736 note 2) 
is not acceptable, because the one on which he 
depends, with little doubt represents the Baian 
coast. See Beloch, Campanien, pp. 184, 185. 

2? The words of Suetonius (Ner. 34) are: ‘ repe 
tentique Baulos.’ Since the mater Caerellia in 


Martial, IV. 63 was no doubt a real person, we 
cannot even for the sake of an exact parallelism 
make her perish from a boat that was going in 
precisely the same direction as the solutilis nauis 
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of a falling roof, she and her companion, Acerronia, were thrown into 
the sea. 


Verum Acerronia, inprudentia dum se Agrippinam esse utque sub- 
ueniretur matri principis clamitat contis et remis et quae fors obtulerat 
naualibus telis conficitur: Agrippina silens eoque minus adgnita (unum 
tamen uulnus umero excepit) nando deinde occursu lenunculorum 
Lucrinum in lacum uecta, uillae suae infertur. 


The interpretation of these chapters depends upon the location of Bauli. 
Since our most important authorities on the geography of this region (Nissen, 
Italische Landeskunde, vol. ii. p. 733; and Beloch, Campanien, 2nd edit., 
pp. 201 f.) are in total disagreement, we cannot be surprised that editors of 
Tacitus are in the same state. I believe, however, that a more careful analysis 
of the Tacitean story, and a fresh study of the numerous passages that 
concern the place, will determine the site of Bauli definitively. Of the two 
existing theories, one puts it north of Baiae, on or near the Punta dell’ 
Epitafio; another south of Baiae, between it and Cape Misenum, about 
where the modern village of Bacoli stands. This second view I shall discuss 
first. 

As will be seen, Bauli is not merely the name of a villa in the narrower 
sense of that word, but apparently of the locality in which the country-place 
was situated. Tacitus says that the villa lay at a bend in the shore between 
the Baianus lacus and the promontory of Misenum. Now, if Bauli lay north 
of Baiae, between it and the Lucrine Lake, the reader might expect the 
historian to name, not the promontory of Misenum, but Baiae itself, as his 
southern limit; for this world-famous watering-place would be a much nearer 
landmark. Furthermore, on the theory that Bauli was north of Baiae, Baianus 
lacus must mean the Lucrine Lake. Since, however, Tacitus just below, at 
the end of chapter 5, calls the lake by its ordinary name, Lucrinum in lacum, 
it may be somewhat plausibly suggested that his Bazanus lacus signifies ‘the 
innermost portion of the bay, that enclosed between Baiae and Puteoli,’? or 
possibly even the Portus Baiarum itself.2 Now, between the southern limits of 
the Baian shore and Cape Misenum, the sea forms near Bacoli a slight bay 
that could be described by the flexo mari of Tacitus, which washed the villa of 
Bauli. Early scholars even saw an etymological connection between the 
words Bacoli and Bauli, but this needs no refutation now. An argument for 
this location of Bauli is sought in Tacitus’ account of Agrippina’s burial 
(Annals, XIV. 9. 2): ‘cremata est nocte eadem conuiuali lecto et exsequiis 
uilibus ; neque, dum Nero rerum potiebatur, congesta aut clausa humus. Mox 

1 Furneaux, note on Tacitus, Annals, XIV. 4. 4 
(Second Edition, II. p. 237). 

2 If Ginther's identification of the Stagnum 
Baiarum (Earth-Movements in the Bay of Naples, 


p. 37) be correct as a lagoon bordering the Harbour 
of Baiae, it might be called Baianus Lacus, 


had taken ; 


it suffices that the aguae (vs. 4) were 
the same: 


Dum petit a Baulis mater Caerellia Baias, 
occidit insani crimine mersa freti. 


gloria quanta perit uobis! haec monstra Neroni 
nec iussae quondam praestiteratis, aquae. 
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domesticorum cura leuem tumulum accepit, uiam Miseni propter et uillam 
Caesaris dictatoris, quae subiectos sinus editissima prospectat.’ Local tradition 
has labelled an ancient theatre near the shore at Bacoli ‘il sepolcro d’Agrippina’; 
but the villa of Caesar and the near-by barrow doubtless stood on the high 
ground further inland, whether at Bacoli itself—south of which tombs stil] 
indicate the course of the ancient highway to Misenum, or further north near 
the Castello di Baja—it seems impossible to determine.! Furneaux,” however, 
maintained that the villa, the funeral-pile, and the tomb were in proximity; 
that the tomb was near Bacoli, and therefore the villa was there also. In 
C.I.L. vol. x., the map locates Bauli at Bacoli in accordance with Mommsen’s 
note on the inscriptions, 1746-1748. The first of these mentions an ordo 
Baulanorum, the second a collegium Baula|num], and both, therefore, concern 
Bauli; but that either of them has anything to do with that villa of Lucullus, 
near Misenum, which was later occupied by Tiberius, is purely an assumption 
on Mommsen’s part, and without this assumption his argument for the location 
of Bauli at Bacoli fails. In the third inscription, his expansion of the 
abbreviations L.D.D.D.E.F.V.L. is doubtless correct, ‘Locus datus decreto 
decurionum e familia uillae Lucullanae’; but there is no mention of Bauli in 
it. The question as to who these Baulani were I shall take up at the end of 
this paper. It might finally be urged that Caligula’s bridge, which led from 
Puteoli to Bauli, would be far more a matter for glorification if it crossed the 
gulf to the shore of Bacoli than if it ran as close to land as the northern 
location of Bauli would require. On the other hand, the description which 
Dio* gives of the lighting of the bridge at the banquet, which included 
illumination from the hills on the shore, speaks for a situation near the land. 
Both Dio’s calculation of the length of this bridge (LIX. 17: oradious &€ nal 
etxoat) and Suetonius’ (Calig. 19: ‘trium milium et sescentorum fere pas- 
suum ’) are hardly safe to base an argument on.‘ . 

_ But the evidence in favour of locating Bauli between Baiae and the 
Lucrine Lake is weightier. Even in the Tacitean account itself there are 
points hostile to the identification of Bauli with Bacoli that seem to have 
escaped notice. Thus, if the /itora (Tac. Ann. XIV. 4. 3) where Nero met his 
mother were merely those of Bauli, the compliment he paid her by his persona 

escort would be too slight to mention, since in the historian’s description of the 
villa the words flexo mari adluitur show how short the distance from the beach 
to the house must have been. Compare also Silius Italicus, Punic. XII. 155: 


necnon Misenum seruantem Idaea sepulchro 
nomina et Herculeos uidet ipso in litore Baulos. 


* LIX. 17. 

‘ If accurate, it must be admitted that they 
favour the identification of Bauli with Bacoli. 
See Nissen, II. p. 733 note 9. 


1 Beloch, p. 185. Giinther’s theory that the 
Via Miseni may have been one that has since 
been submerged (of. cit. p. 38) seems improbable 
because of Tacitus’ words quae . . . prospectat. 

* Furneaux, note on Tacitus, Annals, XIV. 
5- 7 (II*. p. 239). 
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In fact, we may well suspect that the villa had shore-constructions! of the 
kind to which Horace alludes in the Odes II. 18. 20: 


marisque Bais obstrepentis urges 
summouere litora, 
and III. 1. 33: 
contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
lactis in altum molibus, etc. 


Since, however, tlluc (Tac. Ann. XIV. 4. 2) refers to Baiae, it is much more 
Nero’s accompanying of his 
mother from there to Bauli would certainly be a courtesy worth mentioning. 
But if Bauli was close by the modern Bacoli, it seems a little strange that she 
should pass by the villa there that was to be her residence during her stay in 
this region, land at Baiae, then go to Bauli by litter, then return to Baiae, to 
Even making light of this, 
we have serious trouble with the willae swae of XIV. 5.7. For if her country 
house was at the Marina di Bacoli, the solutilis nauis on leaving the Portus 
Baiarum would have taken a southerly course, so that even though Agrippina 
was thrown into the water soon after the vessel left the harbour, it is hard to 
account for her having been carried by her rescuers so far north as the Lucrine 
Lake. 

The fact that the boatmen rescued her at all shows that they did not 
suspect that her murder had been planned by Nero. Compare, too, Amnals 
XIV. 8. 1: ‘Interim uulgato Agrippinae periculo quasi casu euenisset, ut 
quisque acceperat, decurrere ad litus.’ Surely, if her house was on the Bacoli 
shore, she would have been rowed the much shorter distance there. Furthermore, 
this willae suae to which she was taken is with much more probability identified 
with the villa of Bauli, which Tacitus has already mentioned, than with some 
house of hers near the Lucrine Lake, of which we have no other mention either 
in the Tacitean story or elsewhere.” But if this villa was at Bauli, and Baulli 
located near the modern Bacoli, then we have to assume that Agrippina, a 
woman, and at least forty-four years old,’ having indulged in a banquet which 
lasted far into the night, which made her, as Dio‘ says, dvaxopns pwéOns, after 
the shock of seeing her companion Crepereius Gallus crushed by the falling 
roof and her own narrow escape from it, after a considerable stay in water of 
the temperature of a March night,° after being wounded in the shoulder by a 
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1 Cf. Cassiodorus, Variar. IX. 6, for a descrip- 
tion of these shores in his day. 

* See Furneaux on Tac. Ann. XIV. 5. 7 (ID. 
p. 239). Henderson, The Life and Principate of 
Nevo, p. 120, evidently takes it to be a different 
villa from that at Bauli. 

®’ See Mommsen in Hermes, XIII. pp. 245-365, 
esp. p. 255. 

* LXI. 13. 


5 The accounts suggest that she had been 
floating or swimming for some time: Tac. Ann. 
XIV. 5, 7; Suet. Ner. 34; Pseudo - Seneca, 
Octav. 346-356. How cold the water may have 
been at the beginning of the Baian season in the 
Bay of Baiae it might be hard to say. Pliny, 
N.H. XXXI. 5, speaks of hot springs beneath its 
waters. 
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blow from an oar,’ and probably seeing her friend Acerronia murdered by the 
same weapon,” would yet, in spite of her physical condition,® make the long 
trip down the coast through Baiae, where she knew her murderer was at that 
very time awaiting the news of her death. Since all the acts of this tragedy 
took place between midnight and morning, an objection to a theory involving 
such a trip might also be based on the difficulty of time. But outside of our 
Tacitean narrative there is further evidence that Bauli was north and not south 
of Baiae. Thus Pliny the Elder,‘ who might be assumed to have known this 
region as well as most Romans, gives the localities that we are discussing in 





this order:° Misenum, portus Baiarum, Bauli, lacus Lucrinus et Auernus, | 
Since the portus Baiarum is bounded on the north by the Punta dell’ Epitafio, | 
and the Lucrine Lake was bounded on the south by the dam called the Via | 


Herculanea, Bauli would appear to have been just between, stretching along 
the coast on the northern side of the Punta dell’ Epitafio. It was then the 
next place to Baiae, as the language of Pliny elsewhere (IX. 55. 
Baulos in parte Baiana) also would seem to indicate, and doubtless 
carefully distinguished from it as a separate place. 


172: apud 
For instance, we find in 
Strabo, p. 245: o d€ Aoxpivos xoXros mAaTUVETAL péxpt Barav, yYwmaTe cipyopevos 
amo Ths Oardoons oxtacTadip TO yhKos, TAaTOS 5 dyaktrod TAaTEias 6 dacw 


‘Hpaxréa diaxadoat tas Bods éXavvovta tas Mnpvovov, and in Suetonius, A ug. 16: 


‘portum lulium apud Baias inmisso in Lucrinum et Auernum lacum mari] 


effecit.’ Moreover, while Dio LIX. 17 tells us that Caligula built the bridge of 


boats from Bauli to Puteoli, yedupwoas ro petatd tev te IlovtedAwy Kai Ta 
Bavrwr, Suetonius, Calig. 19, states less precisely : ‘ Baiarum medium inter. 
uallum ad Puteolanas moles, trium et sescentorum fere passuum spatium, ponte 
coniunxit.” The Puteolanae moles here mentioned as the eastern terminus of the 
bridge are with much probability identified® with constructions which are still 
visible at Pozzuoli, the so-called Ponte di Caligola, but one hardly dares to 
determine the location of Bauli from the direction in which they point, for they 
were not built for the bridge,’ but the bridge merely terminated with them. 
According to the ancients, Bauli is merely a derivative from Boaulia, the place 
in which Hercules, while building the embankment which was later called 
from him the Via Herculanea, put the cattle that he had taken from Geryon. 
Servius, on the Aeneid, VII. 662: ‘ Postea iuxta Baias caulam bubus fecit et 
eam saepsit: qui locus Boaulia dictus est; nam hodie Bauli uocatur. 


Symmachus Epist. I. 1: 


? Dio LXI, 13, Pseudo-Seneca, Octav. 955. 

2 Tacitus, Ann. XIV. 5. 6; Dio LXI. 13. 

’ After arriving at the villa, Agrippina, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, Ann. XIV. 6, 2, ‘medicamina 
uulneri et fomenta corpori adhibet.’ 

* N. H. Ill. 61. 

5 On account of Pliny’s notorious carelessness 
as a geographer, some would hesitate to use as 
evidence any statement of his as to the order of 
places. Thus Nissen, II. p. 733 note 3, in speak- 


ing of the theory that locates Bauli north of 
Baiae, says, ‘ Der einzige Grund der sich dafir 
anfiihren lasst, ist die Reihenfolge Pliny III. 61: 
jedoch scheint es bedenklich ihr ein entschei- 
dendes Gewicht beizulegen.’ 

6 Writers of the Augustan age mention the 
moles: Anthol. Pal. VII. 379; IX. 708. 

? Beloch, p. 132. I note that Baedeker'’s 
Southern Italy disagrees. 
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Huc deus Alcides stabulanda armenta coegit 
eruta Geryonis de lare tergemini. 

inde recens aetas corrupta Boaulia Baulos 
nuncupat occulto nominis indicio. 


and Propertius 1V. 18. 4: ‘et sonat Herculeo structa labore uia’ may be added 
to the passages from Strabo! and Silius Italicus,* which have already been 
We have then in the Hercules myth evidence that Bauli is to be 
As for Tacitus’s statement that Bauli was between 


quoted. 
located north of Baiae.® 
Cape Misenum and the Baianus lacus, that is merely his way of saying that it 
was situated on the eastern shore of the peninsula. The Baianus lacus was 
not some shore-lake that has long since been filled in by the sand, nor the 
entire upper bay, nor the harbour of Baiae, but merely another name of the 
Lucrine Lake. For the adjective Aatanus had a far wider application than 
to the town and immediate neighbourhood of Baiae itself. Thus, while the 
villa of Lucullus is proved to have been at Misenum by passages in Phaedrus 
io 7% 

Caesar Tiberius cum petens Neapolim 

in Misenensem uillam uenisset suam, 

quae monte summo posita Luculli manu 

prospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mare, 


and in several other authors,* yet Varro, in his de Re Rustica, Il. 17. 9, uses 
the less exact designation of its location, ‘contra ad Neapolim L. Lucullus 
...In Baiano autem tanta ardebat cura ut .. .,’ and Seneca, Ep. Mor. 
V. 11 (51) 11, speaks of the ‘uillas’ of Marius (the later villa of Lucullus, above 
mentioned), Cn. Pompeius (which was perhaps® near the Lucrine Lake) and 
Caesar (near Bacoli, as already stated) as all im regione Batana. Then, too, we 
have evidence that the Lucrine Lake was called Batanus; Martial XIII. 82. 1, 
‘Ebria Baiano modo ueni concha Lucrino,’ and Pliny, Panegyricus 82, ‘quantum 
dissimilis illi qui non Albani lacus otium Baianique torporem et silentium 
ferre, non pulsum saltim fragoremque remorum perpeti poterat quin ad singulos 
ictus turpi formidine horresceret!’ But in Martial IV. 30. 1: 


Baiano procul a lacu, monemus, 
piscator, fuge, ne nocens recedas, 


probably neither the Lucrine Lake nor the Avernus is intended, but a piscina. 

Bauli is therefore to be located between the Punta dell’ Epitafio and the 
Lacus Lucrinus. As evidence that the villa itself was by the lake, Beloch 
adduces the words of Symmachus,® Baulos (quoted by Beloch as Bault) Lucrina 


both use refers to Q. Pompeius Rufus, who need 
not necessarily be lodged in a namesake's villa. 
On his great poverty at this time cf. Val, Max. 
IV. 2. 7. 

6 Epist. 1,1: ‘Baulos Lucrina sede mutauimus: 
non quod eius deuersorii satias ceperit nos, quod 
cum diutius uisitur, plus amatur: sed quod 
metus fuit, ne, si Baulorum mihi inoleuisset 
affectio, cetera, quae uisenda sunt, displicerent.' 


1V. 4. 6 (p. 245). 2 Punic. XII. 155, 156. 

’ This argument was suggested to me by Beloch, 
Pp. 177. 

*Cf. Tac. Ann. VI. 50; Dio LVIII. 28; 
Suet. Jib. 72 and 73; Plut. Marius 34; Pliny, 
N.H. XVIII. 32. 

5 I say ‘perhaps’; for the passage in Cic. ad 
Fam. VIII. 1. 5 which Beloch, p. 179, and 
Hiilsen, Pauly- Wissowa, Realencyc. s.v. Bauli, 
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sede, which would be convincing, did not an examination of the context 
unfortunately reveal mutauimus as the next word, which would, of course, 
permit Bauli to be at a distance of miles from the Lucrine. Furthermore, 
while I should accept as probable Beloch’s! theory that Agrippina’s villa at 
Bauli, where she was murdered, was that which the orator Hortensius once 
owned, and later her grandfather Drusus, I think that he is mistaken ip 
locating it (Plate V.) in the low land by the Lucrine, north of the Via Hercv. 
lanea, not only because of Tacitus’ words flexo mari adluitur and the passage 
in Pliny, N. H. IX. 112, ‘Apud Baulos in parte Baiana piscinam habuit 
Hortensius orator, in qua murenam adeo dilexit ut exanimatam flesse credatur. 
In eadem uilla Antonia Drusi murenae quam diligebat inaures addidit, cuius 
propter famam nonnulli Baulos uisere concupiuerunt,’ but also because in 
Cicero’s Academica Priora, the scene of which is the villa of Hortensius,? the 
characters of the dialogue apparently are looking forth from the high ground 
near the Punta dell’ Epitafio, from which they gaze on the mare below, dotted 
with ships,® and have an unobstructed view of the Pompeian shore, though 
they cannot see Cicero’s villa there as they can Catulus’ Cumanun,‘ and in 
the distance, thirty stadia to the east,° Puteoli.6 When the breeze that they 
have been waiting for’ finally comes, they descend® to the boats below that 
are to take Lucullus to Naples and Cicero to Pompeii.? The villa would, 
therefore, seem to have been on the high land just north of the Punta dell’ 
Epitafio, at a rather deep curve in the shore line that corresponds nicely to 
Tacitus’ words and is clearly indicated on Beloch’s map (Plate V.).?° 

Such being the situation of this historic aula," we can well understand 
how Symmachus might fear that the charms of the place would get hold of 
him so strongly that nothing else could please him, if he did not exchange it 
betimes for the less attractive though still delightful Lucrine shore.” 

It seems likely that the villa eventually became imperial property, and 
that the fish that Martial says would lick the hand of their lord, Domitian," 
swam in the same piscina as the murenae of Hortensius and Antonia. The 
ordo and the collegium Baulanorum*™ may therefore be referred to the slaves in 
the imperial household. 

WaLtTon Brooks McDANIEL. 


University of Pennsylvania, 


8 II, 48. 148: ‘ita sermone confecto, Catulus 
remansit, nos ad nauiculas nostras descendimus.' 

° II. 3. 9. 

1 R. T. Ginther in his valuable Contriby- 
tions to the study of Earth-Movements in the Bay 
of Naples, pp. 52, 53, gives interesting pictures 
of partially submerged ancient constructions at 
Bauili. 

11 Cf, the distich in Symmachus, Epist, I. 1: 

‘hanc celebrauit opum felix Hortensius aulam: 
contra Arpinatem qui stetit eloquio.' 

12 Ibid. 138 IV, 30. 4. 

4 Pliny, N. H. IX. 112, 

1% C.1.L. 1746. 


1 P. 179; he quotes Varro R. R, Ill. 17. 5, 
and Pliny N. H. IX, 112. 

2 II. 47. 105. 

3 II. 25. 81; II. 33. 105. 

‘II. 25. 80: ‘ut enim uera uideamus quam 
longe uidemus? ego Catuli Cumanum ex hoc loco 
cerno, Pompeianum non cerno, neque quicquam 
interiectum est quod obstet sed intendi acies 
longius non potest. O praeclarum prospectum ! 
Puteolos uidemus, at familiarem nostrum C. 
Auianium fortasse in porticu Neptuni ambulantem 
non uidemus.’ 
5 II. 31. 100. 
7 II. 48. 147. 


® II. 40. 125. 
16 C. 1, L, 1747. 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY AND THE CLASSICS. 


Not the least interesting feature in Mr. C. C. J. Webb’s new edition of 
John of Salisbury’s Policraticus are the references to the passages of Roman 
literature from which his author has quoted or borrowed. One cannot speak 
too highly of the thoroughness with which the editor has carried out this part 
of his task ; that a few cases of borrowing should have passed unnoticed, and 
the sources of a few quotations evaded his inquiries, was inevitable. As it is 
not very likely that a new edition of the work will be needed for some time to 
come, I have thought it worth while to print the following addenda, which a 
recent reading of the book has suggested to'me. It will be seen that I have 
not detected in John the use of any author other than those of which Mr. Webb 
has given alist in his Prolegomena: I think, however, that we may regard it as 
almost certain that he had read Seneca’s De Breuitate Vitae, possibly also his 
De Iva (see on 4. 8 and 5. 10 below). 


Vol. r. 


P. 4 (=Entheticus 107) Munera fortunae uiscata] W. refers to two 
passages—one from a letter of Seneca’s, the other from the younger Pliny, but 
in the latter the context is quite different. That John has Seneca in mind 
is proved by the resemblance of ll. 111, 112 (‘quod fortuna dedit, et quod 
dabit, est alienum: | auferet hoc totum cum uolet ipsa tibi’) to §§ 9, ro of the 
same eighth letter: ‘alienum est omne quicquid optando euenit . . . non est 
tuum fortuna quod fecit tuum . . . dari bonum quod potuit auferri potest.’ 

P. 14 (=Policraticus I prol.) Mirare quare non praecido aut rumpo 
funem, si alias solui non potest] The reference is to the ties of court life. 
Seneca, advising Lucilius to abandon a political career, writes: ‘leni eundum 
uia, ut quod male implicuisti soluas potius quam abrumpas, dummod6, si alia 
soluendi ratio non erit, uel abrumpas’ (Ep. 22. 3). 

P. 16 (l. c.) Quicquid ubique bene dictum est, facio meum] ‘ Quicquid 
bene dictum est ab ullo meum est’ (Sen. Ef. 16. 7). 

P. 25 (Pol. 1. 4) Ne sub domina meretrice turpis, etc.] Reminiscence 
of Hor. Ep. 1. 2. 25. 

P. 28 (ib.) W. refers to Luc. 2. 391 for the quotation partemque—uoluptas, 
but omits to mention that J.’s previous words, ‘nullosque illius in actus 
surrepsit,’ are only slightly varied from the sentence which immediately 
precedes in Luc. l. c. 

P. 122 (2. 22) Quicquid insolenti Graeciae eleganter opponit aut praefert] 
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Only a slight variation of Sen. pat. Contry. 1. pr. 6. The reference in both 
cases is to Cicero. Correct Proleg. p. xxxi accordingly. 

P. 133 (2. 24) Sin autem mutari non potest, quid prodest .. . scrutari 
quod nulla potest diligentia declinari] ‘Siue quicquid euenit faciunt (sc. sidera, 
of which John also is speaking), quid immutabilis rei notitia proficiet ?’ (Sen, 
Ep. 88. 15). 

P. 136 (2. 25) Cur ita crediderim, etc.] Adapted from Hor. Ep. 1. 2. 5. 

P. 201 (3. 10) Misera nec miserabilis}] Sidon. Apoll. 1. 7. 11. 

P. 203 (I. c.) Voces quibus mentimur dominis] Luc. 5. 385, 386 (with per 
quas for quibus). 

P. 203 (Il. c.) In eo libertatis seruatur umbra si se quisque quod 
praecipitur simulat uoluisse| Paraphrase of Luc. 3. 146, 147. 





P. 205 (I. c.) Certum est illis . . . non magis placere uirtutem quam illos 
bene olere qui in culina habitant] ‘ Non magis sapere possunt quam bene olere 
q. i. c. h.’ (Petron. 2). 

P. 218 (3. 13) Si libera donentur cunctis iudicia] Reminiscence of 





Juvenal’s ‘ libera si dentur populo suffragia’ (8. 211). 
P. 236 (4. 1) Quisque timet quibus ipse timori est] Luc. 5. 257 (but pawet 
for timet). 


P. 262 (4. 8) ‘ Doctors try to cure with gentle remedies first, then igne uel | 


ferro’| The thought is exactly the same as that of Sen. Jra. 1. 6. 2, and | 
the reference is in both cases to the wise use of punishments by rulers. At the 
same time, I do not feel certain that Seneca is the source here. 

P. 262 (ib.) Eam tamen peragit inuita dextra] ‘Inuita peragam tamen 
omnia dextra’ (Luc. I. 378). 

P. 324 (5. 10) De singulis uerbis in consilium itur] ‘ D. s. capillis i. c. i.’ 
(Sen. B. V. 12. 3). 

P. 325 (ib.) W. notes that werbum—rogo is from Sen. Ben. 2. 2. 1, but omits 
to say that the next sentence (nec gratis—accepit) is from 1. 4 of the same book 
of the De Beneficits. 

P. 327 (ib.) Superbis assidere liminibus] Sen. Ep. 4. 10. John borrows it 
again in 7. 16 (ii 157 W.). 

P. 363 (5. 17) Pretium . . . etas altera sordet] Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 18. 





Vol. 2. 


P. 19 (6. 6) Pede pes et cuspide cuspis] W. quotes analogous passages 
from Vergil and Silius Italicus. Drakenborch on the Silius passage gives many 
instances of the epic rozos. Curiously enough, he omits the one John here 
uses, Stat. Theb. 8.399. The words (et) umbo umbone repelleretur, which follow 
in John, are from 1. 398. Correct Proll. p. xxxii accordingly. 

P. 150 (7. 13) Honesta res est, ut ait sapiens, laeta paupertas] Another 
quotation the source of which W. has not been able to find. The sage is 
Epicurus, the words from Sen. Ef. 2. 5. 

P. 222 (7. 25) Anecdote of Paschelius Iunius] ‘ Haec alibi narrata non 
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repperi’ (W.). It is from Val. Max. 6. 2. 12, where Kempf reads Cascellius, 
but LA? have Pasceltus. 

P. 227 (8 pr.) Non a quo sed quid dicatur attendunt] ‘ Nec quid dicatur 
aestimant, sed a quo’ (Sen. Ep. 12. 11). 

P. 252 (8. 6) Aut nulla ebrietas—nocet. 
Ovidian couplet, Rem. Am. 809, 810. 

P. 254 (ib.) Sedere ad calculum] W. quotes ‘ad eleemosynam sedebat’ 
from the Vulgate, but Sen. Ep. 17. 2 has the phrase itself (with calculos). 

P. 318 (8. 13) Ratio constat impensae]-Sen. Ff. I. 4. 

P. 373 (8. 20) Et sane nihil tam praeclarum est . . . temperari] W. notes 
that the previous sentence is from Val. Max. 4. 1. E 8, but fails to record that 
this one is from E 9g of the same chapter. 

P. 406 (8. 23) Ferro rimatur uiscera matris] This passage is puzzling. 
W. compares Sen. Med. 1012, 1013 (‘in matre si quod pignus etiamnunc 
latet | scrutabor ense uiscera et ferro extrahit’). But, as he says, the quotation 
seems to come from a hexameter line, and there is no other trace in the 
Policraticus of the influence of the Tragedies (see Proll. p. xxxii). I cannot 
solve the problem, but it is perhaps worth while noticing that Lucan has 
two somewhat similar passages (1. 377, 8. 556: we have seen J. quoting 1. 378 
above), and they may have helped to give John’s recollection of the Medea 
lines a hexametrical tinge. 

P. 413 (8. 24) Letis stare negatum est] ‘Summisque negatum | stare diu’ 
(Luc. 1. 70). 

There are several other passages which I feel sure are borrowed, but which 
Iam unable torun to earth. ‘ Audaciores sunt qui bellum inferunt’ (ii 38 W.) 
is surely classical; ‘ Quem mihi dabis inter illos qui non uelit uel unum potentia 
anteire ’ (ib. 162) sounds very Senecan, though I can hardly believe, after the 
search I have made for it, that it can be in him; the episode of ‘ Caristolus’ 
(ib. 215) and the paragraphs about Cato and Brutus (ib. 218) present a Latin 
style that seems to me quite beyond the reach of the author himself. Indeed, 
in the case of the paragraphs, occurring as they do in a part of the book which 
is full of loans from Valerius Maximus, one is tempted to think that they have 
come from some MS. of his works which has been lost since the twelfth 
century. It will be remembered that Mr. Webb finds? in the eighth book of 
the Policraticus a number of passages which he believes to have come from 
some portion of Macrobius’ Saturnalia which has vanished in our extant MS. 
I should like to say that I think there is no doubt that this hypothesis of his is 
correct.? 


Printed as prose. It is an 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
The University of Sheffield. 


despicatis foribus? Should it be dissipatis ? On 
p. 206, 1. 21, autem is clearly needed for enim. 
The Irish contractions for the two words are 
sometimes confused with each other. 


1 See C. R., 11. 441. 

* On p. 64, 1. 2, of vol. i., should not omnia be 
omina? So certainly in the Ovid passage (F. 
l, 178), p. 61, 11. Andon p. 76, line 30, what is 


NO. II. VOL. IV. H 














HORATIANA. 


Carmina III. 23. 





Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
nascente luna, rustica Phidyle, 
si ture placaris et horna 
fruge Laris auidaque porca: 


See 


— 


nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 5 
fecunda uitis nec sterilem seges 
robiginem aut dulces alumni 
pomifero graue tempus anno. 


nam quae niuali pascitur Algido \ 

deuota quercus inter et ilices 10 | 

aut crescit Albanis in herbis | 
uictima, pontificum securis 





ceruice tinguet ; te nihil attinet 
temptare multa caede bidentium 
paruos coronantem marino 15 
rore deos fragilique myrto. 


inmunis aram si tetigit manus, 
non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
molliuit auersos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica. 20 


Among the multitude of commentators by which an Horatian crux is 
surrounded it is reasonable to suppose that one or two at least have seen some 
vestiges of the truth, and I will therefore preface my remarks upon the meaning 
of this ode and its ultimate stanza! by quoting first from an annotation by 
Dean Wickham. 

Arguing against the scholiasts’ interpretation of immunis in verse 17 as 
‘guiltless,’ he says that ‘the whole attempt to force this meaning on immunis 
seems to be founded on a misconception of the stanza. The moral purity of 
the hand which offers the acceptable gift may be assumed by the poet, but it is 

* It will be understood that I withdraw un- (1896), that this stanza should be printed as a 


reservedly my own suggestion, published in Dr. question. 
Gow’s school edition of the Odes and Epodes 
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not expressed. The doctrine simply is that the gods do not look for costly 
offerings from humble worshippers. If tmmunis meant immunis scelerum, it 
would be the most weighty word in the line, and Horace would not have left 
his readers to make up the distinctive part of its meaning by conjecture.’ 

There is now a general consensus! that tmmunis manus should mean ‘a 
hand without an offering,’ or, to give the slide in meaning more exactly, ‘ with 
duty unpaid’; and in its presentation of this and of the theme of the whole ode 
Dean Wickham’s statement leaves nothing to be desired. But his translation of 
the last stanza, ‘ Though thy hand, when it was laid on the altar, held no gift, it 
has softened the displeasure of the Penates with the pious offering of meal and 
crackling salt, and could please no more with (i.e. if it brought) a costly 
victim,’ is not only open to Dr. Gow’s objection, ‘How can a hand which 
brings meal and salt be described as “ bringing no gift” at all ?’,? but at best 
it makes the last stanza only an obscure and apparently motiveless repetition 
of what has already been adequately set forth in the preceding four. We are 
not surprised to learn, though Dean Wickham does not tell us this, that the 
lines have been condemned as spurious by Guyot, Peerlkamp, Meineke, and 
Lehrs, 

The way out of this impasse we can only hope to discover by the strictest 
attention to the phrasing of the stanza and its relations to the intention of the 
poem as a whole. On the one side it will be observed that the Lares are now 
described as auersi, as Iuppiter to Maeuius in Efod. 5. 18; and that the word 
for propitiating them is not placare, but molliye—a much stronger and, as 
L. Mueller noted, in this sense an unusual verb: Epod. 5. 13 sq., ‘quale posset 
inpia | mollire Thracum pectova’; Livy I. g. 15, ‘ mollirent modo tras’; Prop. 
IV. 5. 5, ‘docta uel Hippolytum ueneri mollive negantem’ (sc. durum). In 


sacrifice was doing to touch the altar at all 
(avam—tetigit), But we need only read with 
their full context Mueller’s IV. 12. 23: ‘ad 
quae si properas gaudia, cum tua | uelox merce 


1 To this Mr. Shorey is one exception, slip- 
ping back on the old explanation, and assevering 
that ‘the absolute use is no harsher’ than that 
of aceruos in II, 2, 24. He might as well have 














cited the American ‘to make one’s pile’; for 
aceruus, originally a heap of corn, is well attested 
in the metaphorical sense, whereas the assumed 
use of inmunis is quite devoid of authority. 
Another was L. Mueller, in whose posthumous 
edition we read: ‘Gleichwohl kommt er’ (the 
scholiast Porphyrio) ‘der Wahrheit ziemlich 
nahe. Denn inmunis steht hier, wie IV. 12, 23, 
im juristischen Sinne, gemass der doppelten 
Bedeutung von munus (munia), von dem, der 
keine Verpflichtung hat, keine Leistung schuldet, 
wie inmunis ager, ciues immunes, Vgl. die Lexika, 
Danach geht inmunis—manus auf die Schuldlo- 
Sigkeit der Phidyle. Denn nur der, desser 
Gewissen rein ist, bedarf auch in der gréssten 
Gefahr, keiner Bitte noch Spende an die Gdtter, 
Vgl. 29. 58 f.' The appeal to 29. 58 sqq. is 
irrelevant; for vows, not sacrifices, are there 
regarded, and a Roman might well have asked 
what a person who had no need to pray or 


ueni; non ego te meis | immunem meditor tin- 
guere poculis, | plena diues ut in domo,’ and the 
well-known place of Plautus Trinummus, 349 sqq. 
‘Pu. De magnis diuitiis si quid demas, plus fit an 
minus? | Ly. Minus, pater. sed ciui inmoeni scin 
quid cantari solet? | Quod habes ne habeas et 
illuc quod non habes habeas malum, | quando 
equidem nec tibi bene esse pote pati neque 
alteri. | PH. Scio equidem istuc ita solere fieri : 
uerum, gnate mi, | is est inmunis quoi nihil est 
qui munus fungatur suom,’ to see that inmunis 
means one ‘ who does not (or cannot) discharge 
his obligations,’ not one ‘ who has no obligations 
to discharge ’—the defaulter, not the man without 
a debt. 

2 The justice of this criticism is clear from 
Pliny, N. H. praef. 11 ‘mola tantum salsa 
litant qui non habent ¢turva’ (cf. v. 3 of our 


ode). 
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other words, the Lares are not simply eager and waiting for their rights; they 
are hard with wrath against an offender. And what is the offence? It is the 
sovereign sin of neglect. ‘Wrongdoing,’ says Ovid in a passage illumining 
Horace by its contrasts (Fasti V. 299 sqq.), may be condoned if sacrifice 
be forthcoming; but the omission of this is unpardonable. ‘ Saepe deos 
aliquis peccando fecit iniquos | et pro delictis hostia blanda fuit. | saepe Iouem 
uidi, cum iam sua mittere uellet | fulmina, ture dato sustinuisse manum. | at si 
‘neglegimur, magnis injuria poenis | soluitur, et iustum praeterit ira modunm. | 
respice Thestiaden; flammis absentibus arsit. | causa est quod Phoebes ara 
sine igne fuit’ (e.q.s.). The offence which alienates the Lares here is the 
omission of the offering which should accompany a prayer; and fetigit has its 
proper force. For, as Varro says (cf. Macrob. III. 28), it is necessary for the 
altar ‘a sacrificantibus tenerz.’ And thus in the fourth Aeneid, after the 
sacrifice implied in v. 201, prays Iarbas 204 sq. ‘dicitur ante aras media 
inter numina diuom | multa Iouem manibus supplex orasse supinis (cf. Hor. v. 1, 
—talibus orantem dictis avasque tenentem | audiit Omnipotens’: immunis now 
regains the force to which by prominent position it is entitled. No need that 
offerings should be costly ; even thetr absence will require no heavy expiation. 


The sense which, I trust, I have shown to be necessary some may possibly 


think can be wrung from the text.: But it would be far more satisfactory to 
make the slight change of sz to seu, for the use of which, without its correlative, 
see e.g. S. II. 6. 20; Carm. I. 15. 25, 32. 7. 

Let me add a few words on some other difficulties in the stanza. | 
subscribe to the views that sumptuosa—hostia—farre pio et saliente mica are both 
ablatives of the instrument, ‘not more persuasive by help of costly victim it 
soothes the wrathful deities by dutiful offering of spelt and crackling salt 
grains,’ and that molliuit, not mollibit, should be read in 19. Apart from the 
question of the form, mollibit would seem to demand tetigerit, especially if the 
structure is to harmonize with the context, tuleris—placaris. But there is 
another and a finer reason for the tense. Horace, with a delicacy which he 
can show when he chooses, prefers not to suggest that Phidyle may be guilty 
of any disrespect to the Lares, and gives the thought a more general turn, so 
that manus is anyone’s hand, and tetigit and molliutt are ‘gnomic’ perfects. 
The parallel adduced from the Pan. Messallae 14 sq. ‘ paruaque caelestes 
placauit mica nec illis | semper inaurato taurus cadit hostia cornu’ is con- 
clusive. 


Ars Poetica 120 sqq.} 


honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
inpiger iracundus, inexorabilis acer, 
iura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 


to the passage, and pointed out the sense that 
it required. 


1 This note owes its origin to Professor W. 
Rhys Roberts, who recently drew my attention 
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So the lines stand in the new Teubner text, and with the express approval 
of the editor, whose note is as follows: 


120 honoratum I., II. (Schol. Pers. 1, 70?), cf. Ilias 9, 605 (monuit Sudhaus), 
Homereum vel -iacum, Bentley (cf. schol. T V. p. 328, 25). 


Herr Vollmer has read the commentary of Bentley with profit to his 
edition. At Carm. III. 26. 7, for example, he has had the courage to accept 
securisque for the senseless et arcus of the MSS.; but here the monition of Herr 
Sudhaus, that the application of riujs to Achilles in the J/:ad, no matter in 
what context (the passage is quoted below), will establish the appropriateness 
of its Latin equivalent to Achilles in the Ars Poetica, has proved sufficient to 
overpower the reasoning of Bentley, though expressed in language of match- | 
less clearness and force : 

Vide quod evenimus, in quas angustias compulsi. Quippe tota Ilias ob Mijvuw 
illazn AxtAAjos, quod in mullo honore haberetur composita et scripta est; nulla omnino 
futura nisi contumelia Achilli facta materiam et argumentum suppeditavisset. Ipse 
Achilles iam a principio queritur, nec lovem nec Agamemnonem se vel hilum 
honovavisse I. 354 et 412. Immo adhuc indignatur libro IX. se ut mullius pretu 
homunculum et inhenovatum exsulem ignominiose tractatum esse v. 642. 


Bentley’s substitute for honovatum is not, indeed, satisfactory; it is not very 
close to the letters of the MSS., and a mention of the source is surely 
unnecessary for the Homeric Achilles if it is not required for the other 
characters cited—for Medea, Ino, Ixion, Io, and Orestes. But to his proof 
that ‘ honoratum—Achillem ’ is here impossible nothing can be added beyond a 
collection of the passages in the Iliad, where the motif of the Mus is given. 
These I shall arrange in two divisions for a reason that will presently appear : 

I. 171 ovdé co” diw | &vOaS’ dtripos éwv adhevos Kai wrodtov advkewv. 
243 od 8 Svd00. Oupov ayers | ywouevos 6 7’ apiotov "Ayaia@y ovdéer 
etic as. 353 Tepmnv wép por Sherrev ’Odvprios eyyvari—a | Zevs vyeBpe- 
perns: vov 8 ovSé pe TuTOdv Eticev: | H yap pm’ ’Atpeldns evpuxpeiwv 
411 yu@ Sé nal ’Arpeidns evpuxpetor 
IX. 110 dvdpa 


’Ayapéuvov | nripwnoev (cf. 507). 
‘Ayapéuvov | iv atnv 6 7 apictov ’Axaia@v ovdév Eticer. 
dépistov bv aOdvatoi wep Eticav | HTtipnoas. 646 Grrd po oiddveTa 
kpadin yoAw Ommote Keivwv | pyncopat, ws pw’ aovdnrov év ’Apyetorow éEpeger | 
'Arpeidns ws ef tw’ atipntov petavdorny. 648 repeated at XVI. 59. 
XVI. go ateporepov S€é pe Anoes. 

I. 505 riunoov por viov ds mxupopwratos addwy | érdet’* atap pv viv 
ye avak dvdpav ’Ayapéuver | nripnoev: EdXov yap Exer yépas avTOs atroupds *| 
G\Xa ov mép uv Ticov, ‘Ordvpme pnriera Zed. II. 3 (of Zeus) adr dye 
wepunpile xata dpéva ws ’Ayirja | ripnoer’s dréoae dé rodéas eri vynuciv 
VIII. 372 (of Thetis and Zeus) Nocopévn TepHaoar 'AxirAdrHa 
IX. 117 avnp ov re Zevs xjpe pirynon | ws viv TovToy ETiCe. 
154 sq. év 8’ avdpes vaiover trodup- 


’"Ayatov. 
mToALTropOov. 
142 tiow 5é ww loov ‘Opéorn (=284). 
pnves trodvBodrat | of Ké € Swrivynor Oeov ws Tiunaovags (=296, 297). 
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257 Amyeuevar 8 Epidos Kaxopnyavouv dppa ce wadrrov | Tiwo’ ’Apyeiwy nydv 
véou noe yépovtTes. 301 av 8 adXous trep Ilavayacods | reipopévous edéaipe Kara 
otpatov oi ce Oeov ds | ticova’. 603 addr’ eri dSwpois | Epyeo: loov yap ae 
Oe@ tTicovartv Ayaot. | ei d€« atep SMpwv TorEHov POicnvopa Suns, | ovKéd’ 
OMOS TLS ETEaL TOEMoY TEP Gradkwv. 630 ode peTaTpérreTa PidOTNTOS 
éraipwv | THS 7 piv Tapa vnvolv éTiopwev EEoxov ad\Xwv. (It may be remarked 
in passing that this speech of the Telamonian Ajax, 628-637, with its accumu- 
lation of epithets on the relentlessness of Achilles, seems to have suggested 
v. 121 to Horace.) XIII. 347 Zevs pév pa Tpweoor nai “Extops Bovnrero 
vicny | cvdaivwv *Ayir(gAra modas taytv. XVI. 84 ws av por Tipp 
peyarnv Kai xddos apna | pos tavtwv Aavaov.' 

If now we desire a distinctive reference to the principal réle of our 
character, it must be one to his dishonour and its expiation. And it will not 
be the whole of ‘honoratum’ that is corrupt, as Bentley supposed, but only 
the second half of it. A double correction is possible, according as we follow 
the turn of the first or the second class of passages which I have distinguished. 
The easier change palaeographically would be to honorandum? (rov pédXovta 
tyznoecOa). But against this it might be urged that the allusion will be 
lacking in directness, and that a reference to the ‘honouring’ of Achilles 
which is to come suits ill with the epithets in the next line which describe 
his feelings in disgrace. So I should prefer to read honore<_or>bum, com- 
paring Cicero’s translation of I/. IX. 646 sqq. ‘ corque meum penitus turgescit 
tristibus iris | cum decore atque omni me orbatum laude recordor.’ For orbum 
and its construction see Carm. IV. 2. 44. The similar letter groups honore 
orbum may have induced the corruption, or, what perhaps is more probable, 
honoratum has come from honore orbum. 

Ibid. 360: 

ut pictura, poesis erit quae, si propius stes, 
te capiat magis et quaedam si longius abstes. 


This verb abstare received its fullest treatment at the hands of E. Wolfflin 
(Archiv VI. 539). To omit glosses and Lucan VI. 720 (where an unknown 
scholiast may have read it in his MS.), the only places where it is found in 
a classical text are the present passage and a very doubtful one of Plautus, 
quoted below. The Thesaurus adds ‘ Cypr. Gall. Gen. 1440 losepumque docet 
haud longe abstare parentem ’—of course no evidence for Horace. Bentley 
introduced abstes into Ep. I. 18. 58 (an arbitrary change which commended 
itself to Wolfflin, but is rightly disregarded by the Thesaurus and the Teubner 
edition), and L. Bauer with no better reason abstabat into Sil. It. XII. 480 (Archiv 
VII. 277). At Plautus Trin. 263 sq. the Ambrosian palimpsest has ‘ mille 
modis amor ignorandust | procul adhibendus atque abstandust,’ the Palatine 
family ‘m. m. a. ignorandust (-um est 8) | procul adhibendus (-dum C by the 


1 I have not included in these lists the less 2 For the common confusion of -tus and -ndus 
direct allusions to rip%, as at I. 159, IX. 319. see S. I. 10. 39, A. P. 190 (Keller, Epilegomena). 
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first hand) est atque ab( ap)tinendus.’ But editors cannot agree whether the 
participles are to be read as neuters or masculines, and if the latter, whether 
the substantive verb is to be ’st or ’s. Adhibendus is probably corrupt, though 
it is no improvement with Leo and Lindsay to import into literature abhibeo, 
the ugly and almost monstrous invention of Acidalius. The discrepancy 
between A and P over the concluding word cannot be neglected, and if Bergk 
was right in introducing abigendus, a change of which Ritschl spoke with 
approval, their difference may perhaps be reconciled by abster rendus ; for 
atque might as easily be dispensed with here as it is dispensed with at Truc. 
252 ‘clamore absterret abigit.’ 

But however we read the passage in Plautus, his abstandus (or abstandum) 
would be a Jusus linguae without bearing on the normal and featureless expres- 
sion in Horace. The ordinary way of saying ‘if you are some distance off’ 
is ‘si longius absis,’ as indeed is significantly shown by a passage of Vitruvius 
(IX. r. 11), where, while coining a word abstantia on the model of distantia, 
he yet writes ‘cum longius abdsit (sol) abstantia quadam.’ If it be asked 


‘why should “ abstes”” have been copied down for “‘absis” ?’ the answer is 
‘look at the verse-ending immediately above it, and you will see.’ 
J. P. PosTGATE. 











NOTES ON THE NEW CALLIMACHAHVS. 


3. SURELY apoew is right. Cf. Hymn. IV. 298. 

10-12. d€pxoyar cannot mean expect, and the whole of Dr. Hunt's 
explanation sounds very strange. It appears clear that the meaning is 
generally something like this: ‘Next morning the oxen should have been 
sacrificed, but on the afternoon before Cydippe fell ill.’ Punctuate accordingly 
after dopida. It has been disputed whether the zporédeva were offered on the 
wedding-day or the day before. This passage seems to show that it was on 
the day itself. 

18. xoré appears right, ‘at last.’ 

23. Read Avydauw ov yap éun tipwos éxnde xaows, and see the Dictionary 
of Mythology for the story of Lygdamis. 

39-41. Read: 

n 8 avet@s Kavexaruwev érros, 
KnvEevo’, @S Tol AowTrOV ’AKovTLe Geto peTEAOeiv 


\ 
éotas THv idinv és Avovvardda. 


It seems plain that Cydippe would not have concealed the truth. If she 
had done so, how could the story have got on? And why should éxddAuwWev 
have been aorist? Hence we must read xdvexddvwev to get the necessary 
sense. Then xyvaveOdwoaro is not such a beginning of a hexameter as 
Callimachus allows, with both the first feet in one word and a diaeresis after 
the second; besides, what is the meaning? If «jvevo’ be right, Cydippe 
consents to take Acontius, and all that remains for him will be to come for his 
own bride, tv idinv ceto, to Naxos. 
under the circumstances. 
@s may stand for wore. 


The emphatic /dinv is appropriate enough 
But ws col is somewhat speculative; if it be right, 


50. meAXeveeoOar is clearly enough given by the papyrus, but one would 
have expected péArXev ErrecOar. Cf. e.g. Pindar, Nem. X. 37. 

58. tw, not T@, 1s the regular poetical form, in the sense of ‘ therefore.’ 

76. érntupin is the right reading. Cf. Pindar, Frag. 127, EvOupyia te 
perm. 

81. It seems likely from the editor’s note that this line began with nothing 
more sagacious than deidev. 
166. xevos ppevav Sipos ? 
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170. mepuxacw ? 

223. Saddvnv 8 aeides seems to be a reference to the dadvndayia of the 
priestess. If she threw herself into the prophetic condition by chewing laurel 
leaves, she might well be said to ‘ recite laurel.’ 

242. We may avoid the difficulty about the quantity of a«uv@e by substi- 
tuting aevye. As adxvpwv means ‘ barren,’ axuyos might also be so used. 

243- Possibly cvavos &s arromveiwv. 

251. yalpovea ? or nobeioa ? 

259. Read xwrirous adededoa, ‘indulging in reckless chatter.’ This 
accounts for the letters still visible and the correction above them. 
just above is very strange, and andés would be less displeasing. 

263. The article is wanted; read dpyaios, or, rather, wpyatos. 

270. The middle is necessary ; read érvxpicn. 

271. €ade seems to be a perfect; it must be scanned as a trochee. 
Callimachus scarcely ever admits trisyllabic feet in these scazons. In 275 
oi ixéras may be a cretic, and in 352 is éusremAexoor certain, or should it be 
éurrémrextat? It looks like a false form. 

280. As the first letter in the missing word may be AJ (see the note), 
read 7) ’AoxKeuce. 


anles 


283. wXaxeioa or TAEXOeioa ? 

295. I am inclined to think that umd’ époduer is right. Though it is put 
in the first person, yet the meaning is really od wavceaOe pnd’ épeire. SO we 
are allowed to say morepov oe $7 Tus, because it really means 7rorepov éyw pa. 

296. Possibly avorAQ’ avaidéws. 

297. It is incredible: that the poet should say here that ‘the laurel 
appeared in the form of a mad bull.’ Perhaps he wrote ry 8 aypiws paveioa 
tadpos ws. I confess that I had also thought of dypious pavotor (cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1231), but I fear this would resemble the pork pies in Pickwick. 

299. Punctuate and accent ws 67) pi’ juéwyv cal ov! pn pe Troinoas (see 
Leaf on Iliad, A 410), or read trounon. 

302. Perhaps col cupSdroww’ av rave, un pw’ atroxTeivns- 

351. avaprnrov, ‘incompositum ’ ? 

The historical fragment later on in this volume reminds me of the siege of 
Motya by Dionysius. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 











ON THE AFT/IA OF CALLIMACHVS. 


(OXYRHYNCHVS PapyRI VII pp. 24-31.) 


53, 
Ww \ , /; bd / 
non Kal KoUvpw TrapbEvos evvacaTo, 
/ e > A , ev > A 
TéEOutov ws éxéXeve Tpoviud.oy Urvov ladoat 


wv \ A \ an 
apoevi THY TAALY TraLdt ovY audiOarel. 


Soph. Ant. 629 schol. raris Aéyerar tap’ Aiorcdow 7 ovoyacbeciod Tin 
vuudn* KadrrXtuayos ‘avtixa Thy Tad Tradi ovv apdiOare?.’ 

Unmethodisch has now for many years been an empty term of objurgation, 
bestowed by those who use it upon any process leading to a conclusion which 
was not regarded with favour in the Seminar where their opinions were made 
for them. But it once had a meaning, and in the meaning which it once had 
it is applicable to the editor’s adoption of avtixa for apoev in the third of 
these verses. The authority of a citation by a scholiast or grammarian or 
lexicographer is greater than the authority of a MS in respect of the word 
or words upon which the citation turns. When for example Nonius 
pp. 410 sq. says ‘tendere est dirigere . . . Lucretius lib. 1 primum Graius 
homo mortalis tendere contra est oculos ausus,’ Lachmann rationally prefers 
this lection to the ftollere of the MSS at Lucr. i 66, and the note in which 
Munro attempts to controvert him is pure irrelevancy. But in words im- 
material to the purpose of the citation the grammarian who quotes is more 
liable to error than the clerk who transcribes; and when Nonius p. 175 says 
‘ serescit positum pro siccatur . . . Lucretius, lib. i . . . eaedem candenti sole 
serescunt,’ that does not shake the testimony of the MSS that what Lucretius 
wrote at 1 306 was ‘eaedem dispansae in sole serescunt.’ If the papyrus here 
offered viydnv or anything else instead of radu, radvy must nevertheless be 
read, for in that particular the authority of the scholium is paramount; but as 
to every other word in the verse the papyrus is the surer witness. 

apoev. therefore is to be retained; and its retention renders more plainly 
impossible what was impossible already, the editor’s interpretation of xovp@ 
and radi audiParet as designating Cydippe’s bridegroom, ‘the youth,’ ‘her 
all-favoured suitor.’ xovp@ means a boy, and dpoew tradi audiOaret means 4 
male child whose two parents are alive. We knew already from the scholia 
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ON THE AETIA OF CALLIMACHVS 


II5 


on J]. xiv 296 that the Naxians had a marriage-custom commemorating the 
old scandal that Hera was not a virgin when she wedded Zeus; and now from 
Callimachus we learn what it was: a prenuptial ceremony, in which a puer 
patrimus et matrimus was laid abed with the bride. 

The editor’s opinion that the first three lines and a half are spoken by 
Acontius is no better founded than his belief that edvadcaro in u. I and 
nudacato in u. 21 appertain respectively to evvac@a: and avdacbar. 


4—7>- 
"Hpny yap xoré haci—xvov kvov, iaxeo, Nardpe 
Oupe, ov y’ deion Kal Ta TEp OVX Oain* 
w , , 4 ’ wv A v e \ A 
wvao Kap0’, vex’ ov Te Gers ides iepa ppixTis, 


wn > e , 
éfevérrey Kal TOV HpVyES LaTOPLNV. 


This ungrammatical and senseless ¢£eve7rewy is a correction: the first hand 

wrote quite rightly e€avere: : 
€& ay €rrel Kai TOV Hpvyes iaTopinv. 

The tmesis of é&jpuyes has parallels not only elsewhere in Callimachus, 
hymn. iii 235 Oupov am’ aypiov eideo traidwy, v 97 weTa TavTa Banred, epigr. 
2 6 émli yeipa Barel, 48 3 sq. ava tHde Kexnvas | etwas (that is avdxerpac, not 
avakexnvas, as may be seen by comparing 49 2 and Ael. A. a. vii 48 and Plin. 
n.h. viii 58), frag. 247 To 8 éx pédrav clap EXaTTev, but also here in the aeiéza, 
62 pet’ ovvoua 8’ adXo KareicBa, 86 civ pvOouvs é8drovTo: the most similar 
instance to €—& av... 
hymn. i 15 éweit is again the third word of its clause, év@a o’ éei, and yet 
again in iv 153 moAXa mdpoWev érrei xayev; indeed the postponement of 
conjunctions is a vice of Callimachus’ style, and we soon come to other 
examples like 12 Sevekuvnv thy 5é, 23 (as corrected by Platt) Avydapuv ov yap, 


26 ’Axovtiov Omtrote, 30 apyupov ov poriBw yap, 36 aitetaBat To 8’ anua. 


npuyes is hymn. vi 26 81a Kev porss HvOev crores. In 


I0O—I5. 


N@or pev EuerXov ev VOaTt Ovpov auvEew 
oi Boes o€eiav Sepxopevor Sopida, 

Seveduvnv tHv 8 etre Kaxods Yro0s, elre SE vodaos 
alyas és aypiadas THY atroTreuTropeBa 

Wevdopevor 8’ fepnv pnuifouev’ 4) TOT’ avuypy 
thy Koupny a{idlew péxpis Ernke Sopwr. 


This, as Professor Platt pointed out to me, is the right punctuation of 11 
and 12 (not Sopida | SeveAuvnv, tHv Q’), since Sepxouevoe cannot mean ‘having in 
prospect.’ All was ready for the wedding-sacrifice next morning, when the 
bride fell sick on the marriage eve. It remains to interpret the distich Io sq., 
and this can be done with the aid of Ovid. At fast. i 329 sq., discussing the 
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etymology of the name agonalis, he suggests a derivation from the Greek 
a@ywvia in these verses: 


an, quia praeuisos in aqua timet hostia cultros, 
a pecoris lux est ipsa notata metu ? 


and he repeats the picture in met. xv 134 sq. (uictima) ‘sanguine cultros | 
inficit, in liquida praeuisos forsitan unda.’ The ox, while the priest xardp. 
vera by cutting a tuft of hair from its forehead, is supposed to see the knife 
reflected in the yépwy and to be pitifully alarmed. The construction there- 
fore is év ddatt Sepxopevor Sopida. Callimachus’ aetia served Ovid as a model 
for his fastt both in theme and in form, and he may have had this very 
passage in his mind, for @vpov duvooery means much the same as ayaviar. 
In Jl. 1 243 sq. the mental pain described by @uyov ayuv€es is defined by 
xwopuevos; at Aesch. Pers. 114, as here, the emotion signified is fear: piv 
auvoceta PoBw. 

In u. 15 my supplement is necessary and obvious: her malady wasted 
her to death’s door. Aristaenetus paraphrases adyvw vevoonxev 7 Trais, Kai 
m™pos exopay avTi vuudaywyias oi TexovTes Ewpwv. 

26—209. 
Anr@ & hw éridnuos, ’Axovtiov 6rmore on Trais 
@mooev, OUK AAXov, vusdiov EFEwevar 
a...vE arn Hw p’ 0X cupdpddyuova Bécbar 
wavTa TedevTnoEs OpKia Ovyatépos. 


Artemis, says Apollo to Cydippe’s father, was present in Delos when your | 


daughter swore to wed none but Acontius. In u. 28 I can think of no sub- 
stantive or adjective or adverb ending in -v& which would be suitable and 
satisfactory, so I suppose that these letters are the elided termination of a 
verb. Here it is to be remembered that dAda need not in Callimachus stand 
‘at the beginning of its clause: hymn. i 18 Adédwy add’ ovTw péyas Eppeer, 
epigr. 5 11 KXewiov adda Ovyarpi dSidov yap. The editor reports that what 
precedes v§ may be 7 or v or yp or 7p; that is to say, there is nothing dis- 
tinguishable but two upright strokes, and these may be the two last strokes 


of HP. I conjecture therefore 


al[xnp|v& arn’ Hw p’ Berns cupdpddyova BécBa, 
i.e. cupppdduova tovTwy & éxnpu€a, ‘if you would like to have my advice about 


this information.’ s«npvocew often means no more than tell, as in Soph. Trach. 


96 sqq. “AXtov ait® todTo napd—a, Tov ’AXKpnvas moO: po... . vaier Tote. 


i 


Kodpeiéns ov ry’ dvwber o rrevOepos, avrap o Keios 
yauBSpos ’Apioraiou .. Tyos apd’ Lepav 

"Ixpiov, olow péunrev err’ ovfpeos auBwvecow 
mpnuvew yarernv Maipay avepyouévny. 
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The relative ofa: has no antecedent, and there seems to be no other place 
where the adjective “Ixpcos or *Ixpaios is found without the substantive Zevs. 
Therefore, as the aud’ of u. 33 has been corrected in the papyrus to ad’ 
(‘unaccountably’ says the editor), I feel sure that the strokes doubtfully 
deciphered as TI are really N, and that Callimachus wrote 

’Apiotaiou [Zn |\vos ad’ iep<é > wv 
"Txpiou, 

‘sprung from the priests of Aristaeus, also called Zeus Icmius’: schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. ii 498 Zevs ’Apioraios éxrAnOn. The lengthening of the short initial 
syllable, so common in ‘epos and some of its compounds, is rare, because 
seldom needful or even convenient, in ‘epevs ; but Callimachus similarly writes 
iepén Anuntpos in epigr. 40 I. Professor Wilamowitz’s [An]:ros aud’ lepav 
cannot be right : had Acontius been a priest of Aristaeus (and the story gives 
no hint of such a thing), he could not at a moment’s notice have changed his 
abode to Naxos and abandoned Ceos to the dog-star. 

The wrongly formed patronymic Koédpeiéns, cata rreovacpor Tod é, is to be 
added to the Aayeiédas of Theocritus, the Tyrrhides of Virgil, and the Belides 
and Lycurgides of Ovid: the ’Adpacredav Paros of etym. magn. p. 18 48 seems 
to be nothing but a false version of Pind. O/. ii 80. Priscian G.L.K. ii p. 67 
mentions Codrides among names which ‘contra regulam paenultimas uocales 
producunt,’ but in the same sentence he displays such ignorance and confusion 
that it has not hitherto been possible to trust him. 


38—43. 
} Geos: avrap o Nafov &Bn radu, eipero 8 adrny 
xoupny, 7 8 averws Trav éxaduwev Erros 
Knvave@ogT+ Aovrrov, ’AxovTie, veto peTeNOeiv 
egTaitnv idinv és Avovvardda. 
x7 Oeds evopKeiro, Kal HrALKes avTix’ Eraipns 
joov Uunvalous ovK avaBarXopévous. 

Mr Wilamowitz will have repented ere now of his dealings with verses 
39-41, and I say nothing of the corruptions which the editor has imported into 
the text at his suggestion. Our difficulties begin with u. 39, where é«dAuwev 
gives the opposite of the sense required. Cydippe, when her father came home 
from Delphi and questioned her, did not conceal the truth: she made a clean 
breast of it, and there was an end of the trouble. We have the context: the 
narrative is rushing to its close, and the poet did not put this spoke in his own 
wheel. Instead of éedAuyev we want avexddvwer, and Mr Platt obtains it by 
writing 7 8 dvérws xavexdruper Eros |xijvevoe. There is no reason why avérws 
should not mean ‘frankly,’ though it does not seem to be found in this sense 
or indeed in any other ;+ but way can ill be spared: compare epfigr.i 8 wav 


would be a correct explanation of drevws. At 
Hesych. drerws: dgpovricrws it has been pro- 
posed to write dverws, and dvérws may very well 
be the true reading. 


1 The entry in Hesychius, dverds (so accentu- 
ated): dvarerauévws (dvareradyévws Cod.)* LopoxAys 
Tuzramerais, can have nothing to do with the 
adverb of dveros; and I remark that dvarerayuévws 
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€péovow érros. Now in the papyrus the required verb avexaduwer is actually 
present in tmesis, 7 8 av’... wav éxaduyev eros; but the four letters eras 
are a puzzle. Hesychius indeed has era: adn64, but the adverb érds, even if 
it existed, would not suit the image of dvexadXvwev; and whether an adverb is 
the part of speech required we cannot yet be sure, for the following distich first 
needs consideration. 

Here Mr Platt completes his sentence thus: x«yvevo’, ws col Rovror, 
"Axovtve, ceto petenOety | Eorar thv idinv és Avovvordda, ‘it will remain for you, 
Acontius, to come and seek in Naxos her who is yours and none other's.’ aeio 
Thy idinv as a description of Cydippe (who @pocey ovx adXov vupdhiov éFEuevas) 
seems clearly right, and the general sense procured, except for one thing, is 
satisfactory. The exception of course is the future tense of éxra:, which has no 
business whatever in the midst of all these preterites. Moreover the editor 
acknowledges in his note that ésra: cannot really be deciphered, and from his 
very careful and minute account of the ductus litterarum I gather that they 
could just as well, if not better, be interpreted as elzra:: of this aorist Calli- 
machus has the forms eizra eizras eirray elmate eltras eirrao, and the infinitive is 
restored by Kaibel at epigr. 46 8 rotr’ eizas for tovtira:. In the hexameter 
the editor reports that the initial « may be a 8, and himself suggests 9% vais; 
the letter in the gap before Aovzrov, he says, is more like ¢ than anything else. 
The tradition therefore may fairly be represented thus, 


BnvavowooreXotTrovaxovTiecetopeTenOery 


evtraiTnvidinvec dtovuciaba * 


and it makes a sentence, if only we repeat the o which is the eighth letter of 
the hexameter. 
something ‘ which might represent an interlinear addition by the first hand.’ 


Bi vais @s <Lo’>, 6 Te Nowtrrov, ’AxovTie, ceio peredOeiv 
9 \ LANE > / “ 
elrrat THv Ldinv és Avovvorada 


‘a ship sailed off to Acontius to bid him for the future come over to his own 
sworn bride in Naxos.’ The preposition ws occurs in frag. 89 éxeivos 8 as 
Xirwv’ aréore:rev, and the és of the pentameter was a reason for using it here. 
& te Xowrrov in this dialect is the same as 6 Aouroy in Aesch. Ag. 1571 6 8 
Aowrrov, iovt’|éx tavde Souwv adrAnv yeveay|tpiBew Oavdros avbévrarow, quod 
superest. BH... os... eimas seems less likely. 

Now to return to the erws of u. 39: I suspect that the r may possibly be 
the first half of mw (see for instance the 7 of zoAXa in the facsimile at u. 85) ; 
and then the second half of the letter, together with e,, would occupy just the 
same space as ws. At any rate ézrei (or dws or Sxws, if that were nearer to 
the MS) would link the two couplets together : 


» & av’ érel wav éxaduwev eros 
8h vais x.7.d. 





—— 
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44—46. 


/ an , > , 
ov ae b0Kxéw TnmovTos, AKovTle, VUKTOS ExElyNsS 


avTi Ke, THS wiTENS Hao TrapVevins, 
ov aodupor "Idixrevov (déEacOar). 


The construction, which I have marked by adding commas, is rightly under- 
stood by Professor Murray: d€£ac@ai x’ avti vuxtos éxeivns. But there is no 
sufficient reason why r7s should be changed as he proposes to 7H: Tis is Hs 
vuxtos, qua nocte eunte. As for ambiguity, a sentence is not ambiguous when 
sense permits it to be construed in one way only; and it is no more possible 
here to join tHs with witpns than to join és with pe in epigr. 2 1 sq. és 5é pe 
Saxpu | nyayev. 





The little that I venture to say on the long but cruelly effaced and 
mutilated fragment of the tamb: may be added as an appendix. 


I130--133. 
> ”~ > / 
ExelLvo TOUNOYPVTOV 
¢ \ \ > “ 
oupmos TraTnp EpeEtTo 
d00[v" da]|tis buéwy TAY Godav ovnioTos 


TOV TTA. 


Such elisions are found in Herodas, but not in the iambic remains of 
Callimachus nor of Hipponax and the rest of his predecessors. On the other 
hand Callimachus does employ ris as a relative, epigr. 28 2, hymn. iv 185, 
frag. 272, aet.60. Write therefore d0d[vac] ris. 


198. 
Kai Oeous atrpnyedv Tat. 


ampnyeovras would at least be Greek and possess a meaning. 


222, 223. 
cal Ilv6in yap év Sadun pev Sputrac 
Sagdvnv 8 aeider xal Sddynv tréctpwrat. 


The Pythoness does not ‘sing of laurel’ as the editor makes her, but 
laurel issues from her lips in song, inasmuch as she chews bay-leaves before 
prophesying and draws her inspiration thence. Lycophr. 6 dadyndayov 
poiBatev ex Aamav Sra, schol. eiwOacw oi pavtes Sadvas mpoecOiew. Mr 
Wilamowitz’s deipex is therefore needless. 

The olive appears to have retorted that bay-leaves, considered as a diet, 
are less nourishing than oil; for the verses 286 sq. end with ot udvres and ove 


, 
TTLALVels. 
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253—255- 
K@s aeOXov ovK eyw Kpécowr 
ced ; Kayy* povywnvovdAyurinueov 
hv totat AedXdois: add’ apiorov 7 own. 
The editor prints xod yap wyav, 7 ’v ’Oduprrin wéfwv «.7.r. with interroga- 
tion: to me the relics rather suggest 
Kal yap ayeov ovv ’Odvuptrin péfov 
} ’v totaot Aedrdgois: 
though the construction is then slightly negligent, since in strictness it should 
be # o év r. A. 
294, 295. 
OUK, @ TadaLvat, TavooperOa ; fur) AEYNV 
yevapuel” éyOpais. | 
hinv ... é€yOpai Wilamowitz. I think that éy@pais should be retained, 
and that the characters at the end of the verse (‘Xevny is extremely doubtful; 
it is not clear exactly how far the line extends’ says the editor) should be 
scrutinised to see if they do not conceal yAevn or Ado On. - | 


—_ 





Finally I subjoin a correction which I find in my margin at epigr. 54 3. 
TO péos ws amréxeis, "AgKANTLE, TO TPO yuVaLKOS 
Anpodixns ’Axécwv wberev evEdpevos, 
yiwooKev hv & apa AdOn Kai piv arrait7s 
gdnol wrapékeo Oat paptupiny o trivak. 

The last and worst that has been written on this epigram will be found on 
pp. 156 sq. of the Rheinisches Museum for this year, where Mr Gomperz, repeat- 
ing an old conjecture of Salmasius’, discusses u. 3 without perceiving that Ady 
is 2nd pers. middle. The gist of the whole is plain: Asclepius has been paid | 
his dues, but if by any chance he forgets, and claims them again, the tablet 
will serve as a reminder. One word therefore is lacking to the sense and one | 
syllable to the metre: 





hv & apa AaOn wal <bis> pu arrairyjes. 
Sis of course is not the same thing as md)ux, nor dts as iterum, nor twice as 
again ; but there are occasions when it matters nothing which you say, and this 


is one of them. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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SOME PASSAGES OF THE CATALEPTON. 


A Goop edition of the Catalepton has long been wanted : and Birt’s recently 
published ‘ Erklarung,’! despite some obvious defects, may fairly be regarded as 
a good book. It is at any rate fresh, interesting, and stimulating. The text is 
on the whole, though not always, sensible. The commentary is full without 
being too full. But, more valuable still, both commentary and introduction 
constantly bring home to one the probability that nearly a// the poems in this 
collection are genuinely Vergilian—‘ Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils.’ 
No editor before Birt has brought before us so clearly the environment out of 
which these poems came. 

The publication of Birt’s book gives me an opportunity of saying a word 
or two about some vexed passages. To what I have to say of these passages I 
shall add a few notes upon passages where I think that Birt’s judgment is at 
fault. These latter passages I shall do little more than mention: and they 
should not be allowed to tell against the merits of the book as a whole. 


i. a. 
uere rosa, autumno pomis, aestate frequentor 
spicis: una mihi est horrida pestis hiemps. 
nam frigus metuo, et uereor ne ligneus ignem 
hic deus ignaris praebeat agricolis. 


In 1. x Lachmann long ago corrected to pomis autumno, and it might be 
thought that after his elaborate note (with the additions of L. Mueller R.M. 
pp. 284 sqq.) there was nothing more to be said on the elision of the last vowel 
of an iambic disyllable. Yet I believe that I can add something even to 
Lachmann and Mueller, and something which can make it clear once and for 
all that autumno pomis—retained by both Ellis and Birt—is wrong. I will 
offer two observations : 

1. No dactylic poet earlier than the Christian writers ever elides the last 
vowel of a pure iambic disyllable save (a) before a monosyllable (as Verg. 
Ecl. 1. 13,‘ago hanc’); (6) before a word of which the first syllable is a mono- 
syllabic preposition—a, ab, ¢, ex, in, ob (as Verg. Aen. 11. 383, ‘ proinde tona 
¢loquio’); (c) before a word of which the first syllable is, in appearance and 


1 Erklarung des Cataleptons, von Theodor Birt. Teubner. 1g!o. 
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form, though not in meaning or grammar, such a monosyllabic preposition (as 
Juv. 6. 327, ‘morae impatiens’); (d) before atgue and ante when the last 
syllables of those words are elided (as Ecl. 3. 78, ‘amo ante alias’). 
The only exception that I can find, Aen. 2. 261, ‘bina dabo argento,’ is 
only an apparent exception; the last syllable of dabo is short, as already in 
Catullus 13. 11, ‘ unguentum dabo.’ 
What I have said of the dactylic poets applies also to other poets save for 

Catullus 10. 2 ‘foro otiosum,’ 50. 1 ‘die otiosi,’ 22. 7 ‘noui umbilici’—with 
one or two exceptions, possibly, in iambic poetry (where the usage of common 
speech asserts itself in a metre less far removed from it—as Aristotle noted— 
than any other). At Seneca, Tvoades 973 we should perhaps read ‘ mihi ignota 
est meae.’ 

These rules go far beyond those of Lachmann and Mueller, but they are 
based on the examples collected by those scholars ; and they leave no room for 
‘rosa autumno.’ 

2. An important principle of all Latin poetical composition—and one very 
dominant in Vergil—is that words of like category tend to attract one another. 
I open the Aeneid at random for an illustration of this (Aen. vii. init.) : 


aeternam-moriens famam-Caieta dedisti, 

et nunc servat honos-sedem tuus, ossaque-nomen .. . 
diues-inaccessos ubi Solis-filia-lucos . . . 

urit odoratam-nocturna in lumina-cedrum 
arguto-tenuis percurrens pectine-telas. 





So here vosa-pomis, autumno-aestate are drawn to one another naturally and| 
necessarily. | 

In ll. 3-4 Birt rightly retains ‘ ne ligneus ignem hic deus ignaris praebeat’ 
(‘lectus in ignem hic deus ignauis praebear,’ Ellis). But he might have called 
attention to the manner in which the assonance guarantees the text. Not only 
is the threefold ign- obviously designed, but it is difficult not to suppose also 
that there is an intentional play on ‘ igneus, hic deus.’ Contemporary parallels! 


(setting aside Lucr. 1. g12 ‘ ignes, lignis’) are Dirae 129, ‘tauro Ioue digna uel _ 
auro’; Catullus 11.6 ‘Sagas sagittiferosque Parthos’; and in Vergil’s later work | 
there are a good many—e.g. Aen. 3. 183 ‘cassus Cassandra canebat’; 3. 540 ‘ bello | 


armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur: outside Vergil: Manilius 2. 926, 
‘hiaec tutela decet Venerem sua tela mouere.’ 


lil. a. 
14. ‘uua pampinea rubens educata sub umbra.’ 
ii. a. 8. ‘uirente dulcis uua pampino’ is different, since there what is spoken 


of is bunches of grapes, offered to the god, plucked with their natural leafage. 
But here we are speaking of the educatio of a vine, and the umbra under which 














one naturally thinks of a vine being ‘ educated’ is the umbra of a fagus or: 
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populus. Though pampinea here, therefore, may easily be defended, I think that 
This would account for the corrupt sanguinea 
(=faginea) in the same foot in the line following. Populea (Horace, Epod. 
2. g-10, ‘adulta uitium propagine | altas maritat populos’) is almost equally 
near to the ‘ ductus litterarum.’ 


17-18. 
pro quis t omnia honoribus hoc ¢ necesse Priapo est 
praestare. 
Priapo est B. Priape cett. 


Birt’s omnt honortbus (=omnibus honoribus) fairly takes one’s breath away. 
Remedies so desperate testify, however, that the disease is deep-seated. I 
would suggest that Vergil wrote— 


pro quis quicquid honoris est hoc necesse Priapo. 


omnia 
The text arose from a gloss omnia thus: quicquid honoris é, honorife being 
read as honorib. Praestare will then mean ‘ make a return.’ 


ll. b. 
Corinthiorum amator iste uerborum, 
iste iste rhetort namque quatenus totust 
Thucydides, pyraunus Atticae febris, 
‘tau Gallicum’ ‘min’ ‘ipsun’ ‘em’ male elisit : 
ista omnia ista uerba miscuit fratri. 


2. versum om. Quintilian. 3. pyraunus scrips:: tyrannus codd. Britannus Qusnt. 
4.‘ min,’ ‘ipsun,’ ‘em,’ scrips: : mi(n)et psin (spin) et codd. enim et (ut) spine(t) Qusnt. 
elisit Wagner : illisit (illi sit) codd., Quint. [From Ausonius Grammaticomastix, 5 sqq., 
it may be inferred that for et psin (ipsun) he read et sil, and, for male, al. ] 


Quintilian, who quotes this poem, omitting 1. 2, does so in order to 
illustrate the ‘ odiosa cura’ with which certain Latin writers employ obsolete 
expressions. As obsolete expressions he instances oppido, antegerito, autumo, 
and others. Some obsolete words, he goes on to say, one sometimes cannot 
avoid using, as muncupare, fart (no doubt when an orator is dealing with some 
legal or ceremonial point). ‘ Multa alia etiam audentius inseri possunt, sed ita 
demum si non apparet affectatio: in quam mirifice Vergilius ’"—and then follow 
ll. 1. 3-5 of our poem. ‘Nec minus noto Salustius epigrammate incessitur . . .’ 
(8. 3. 28). From the last words it is clear that this poem was famous in 
Quintilian’s time, and presumably intelligible. From the passage as a whole 
it ought to be clear that Quintilian is speaking throughout of Latin writers or 
speakers, and that the obsolete words of which he complains are throughout 
Latin words. Is it credible (even though Baehrens, Biicheler, Birt credit it) 
that he would speak of the ‘insertion’ of uly and cdiv as, in comparison with 
12 
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nuncupare (or antegerto), ‘audentius’? And, even if he could, how could the 
fondness for these non-Attic words be described as Attica febris ? 

But if Quintilian is speaking of Latin writers and Latin expressions, what 
are the expressions which were objected to in Cimber? My restoration of l. 4, 
which departs but a very little from the ductus litterarum, furnishes, I believe, 
a better answer to this question than any yet suggested. Min=mithine is 
familiar to us from Persius l. 2 ; tpsun is for ipsusne (as sanun, etc., in Plautus) : 
the archaism ipsus, is well attested: em (for the e or et of the MSS.)=eum 
rests on the authority of Festus: if used by Cimber, it was probably used in 
the citation of some early legal document. 


words and ‘ mixed them’ for his brother. 


Cimber took all these strange 
He ‘crushed them up,’ elzsit, in 
a horrid manner. But he also ‘elided ’ them, metrically, in a horrid manner. 
For, allowing for some harsh elisions, they give us (setting aside the syllable 
taug-) the potent mixture allec, cumminum, ior (see Heyne’s note) aly’, ar{a}. 
(We may perhaps postulate some unknown herb tauga[-um], togum[-us].)! 

Cimber’s brother died of this potion. 
had died of a fever or chill (febris). 
fever.’ 


It was no doubt given out that he 
Cimber was the ‘ pyraunus ’ of this ‘ Attic 
For ‘ Attica febris’ as a literary disease compare, perhaps, Catullus’ 
use of frigus at 44. Ig. 
Why does Vergil take Thucydides as the type of archaising Atticist? 
It is idle for Birt to quote Cicero Oratory 32,‘cum mutila et hiantia locuti 
sunt .. . germanos se putant Thucydidas.’ Cimber is not here charged with 
the archaism of sentences mutila and hiantia, but with archaism of vocabulary. 
This kind of archaism might not at first sight be thought Thucydidean. See 
Dionysius ad Pompeium 77 5: ‘Hpodotos te yap tis "lddos [Svaréxrou]| apioros 
cavwv Movxvdidns b€ THs ’ATOidos; ‘Thucydides is the model of pure Attic 
diction’ (cf. De Thuc. 27). Yet elsewhere, though very vaguely, Dionysius 
seems to charge Thucydides with actual archaism of vocabulary. Only this 
can be meant by what is said in De Thuc. 50 of the persons who defend, 
But, 
apart from this passage, the charge is not, I fancy, one often brought against 
Thucydides; and Vergil may very well be thought to have selected Thucydides 
(merely as being the favourite model of the archaising Atticists of the day) 


without caring to consider how far the archaism of Thucydides was that 


in historical writing, tyv dpacw thv yAwTTnpaTixny Kai amnpxYatwpernv. 


specifically of vocabulary. 

In the first line of our poem, the meaning of Cortnthtorum uerborum has 
not been satisfactorily elucidated. Birt is content with comparing Corinthia 
aera ‘antique bronzes’; but the comparison is obviously worthless. Have we 
some reference to the proverb Avos KopivOos ? (Pindar, Nem. 7 fin.). Corinth, no 
doubt, also suggests Medea’s poisons, and there may be an intentional play on 
uerborum and herbarum. 

Birt thinks that it was omitted 
by Quintilian as being already in his time corrupted out of understanding. 


The second line is a uersus desperatissimus. 


1 Tau Gallicum is, no doubt, rightly explained as ‘ a gallows.’ 
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He is undoubtedly right in saying that namque is impossible, and perhaps right 
in saying the same of quatenus. Is namque possibly a mere ‘ metrical stopgap’? 
If we remove it, we are left with ‘iste iste rhetor quatenus totus.’ Tenus totus 


suggests wetustatis. May not qua be a blunder for gratta=gra?  Gratia 


wetustatts will then be ta@v apyaioua@y évexa. But there is something to be 
said for the view of Baehrens that the line is not genuine. hetor for orator is 
perhaps suspicious ; and quatenus totus may represent a gloss, (‘quia uetustatus,’ 
or the like,) on 1. 3. 

I would add that I am not wholly satisfied with the view that Britannus in 
l.3is impossible. Juvenal’s ‘qua neque terribiles Cimbri nec Britones unquam’ 
(15. 124) leaves it still a question whether there was not a tribe of Britanmi 
among, or in the neighbourhood of, the Cimbri. 

[If namque in |. 2 be retained, then iste iste rhetor (namque quot 


wenustates !) is, perhaps, just tolerable. | 


vil. 
Scilicet hoc sine fraude, Vari dulcissime, dicam: 
dispeream nisi me perdidit iste putus. 
sin autem praecepta uetant me dicere, sane 
non dicam, sed me perdidit iste puer. 


The 


mo0os, or puer, he takes to be Vergil’s freedman Eros—and this after com- 


Birt in ]. 2 returns from Scaliger’s putus to the MSS. pothus = roOos. 


plaining of persons who in i. b. wove romances round the name Delia! 
In 1. 3 Birt suggests tta for me: perhaps stn tua me... tta. 
ix. 15-16. 
carmina quae Pylium, saeclis accepta futuris, 
carmina quae Pylium uincere digna senem. 
15. Phrygium Heinstus, edd. (Prygium, Birt, strangely). 


Birt seems to me to misunderstand these lines. He imagines the writer 
to be telling Messalla that his (Messalla’s) poems will be as long-lived as Priam 
and Nestor. Even bad 
poets cannot help hoping for immortality; and to promise them Nestor’s 


Nestor is no doubt 


Truly ‘ein kiimmerliches Prognostikum,’ as he says! 


three generations is to pay them a poor compliment. 
often ‘ Beispiel héchster Senectus’; but what is more to the point here is 
that he is often also ‘ Beispiel héchster Beredsamkeit ’"—a type of the highest 
eloquence, even in poetry. Look, for example, in the Anthology at Nicarchus’ 
epigram on Telephanes (Stadtmueller, No. 159): 


'Opdevs pév xiOapa mreictov yépas EtheTo Ovyntar, 
Néotap 5€ yAwoons 7nduvAOYyou codgin, 
textocuvn & éréwy trodviatwp Geios” Ounpos, 


_Tnredhavns 8 avyrois, ob Tados eoriv dde. 
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It would be tempting in our poem to retain Pylium in 15, and write Chiwm 
for the Pylium of 16. But look now at the well-known ‘ecloga’ of Valgius, 
preserved by the Veronese scholiast on Vergil, Ecl. 7. 22: 


Codrusque ille canit quali tu uoce canebas 
atque solet numeros dicere, Cinna, tuos: 

dulcius ut nunquam Pylio profluxerit ore 
Nestoris aut docto pectore Demodocz,! 


Unger long ago conjectured that Valgius was the author of Catalepton IX, 
This view has nothing at all to support it. But the resemblance between 
Catal. IX, 15-16, and Valgius 3-4 is noticeable. I would suggest that the 
author of Catalepton IX. wrote 


carmina quae Pylium, saeclis accepta futuris, 
carmina quae Scherium uincere digna senem. 


Scherium = Phaeactum: but the scribe accidentally repeated Pylium from 
the line above (it is less likely that in 15 he would anticipate Pylium in 16); 
uincere will then mean not diuturnitate uincere, but dulcedine (yAwaoons ndudAoyou 
copin) superare. 


Xl. I-2 
Quis deus, Octaui, te nobis abstulit ? au quae 
tdicunt animit pocula dura mero. 


2. dicunt B.M.: dicuntur Ar. Med.: animi B.: animo cett. mist quod a 
nimio urb. 353; dicunt Centaurum, Sirt. 


Birt’s Centaurum in 1. 2 is brilliant and certain; his dicunt is more 


doubtful. It seems likely that the dicunt of B.M. represents an original dicunt 


. a 
l.e., the dicuntur of Ar. Med. Centaurum nimio passed through centuri nimio 


t 
to cuntur animo, and the meaningless cuntur was altered then to dicuntur. I 


would prefer, therefore, without attaching any independent value to the a nimio 
of Urb. 353 to write: 
an quod 
Centaurum, nimio pocula dura mero. 


My an quod for the angue of B.M. brings us a degree nearer to Callimachus’ 
pa to Kai Kévravpov ; and I doubt whether pocula dura mero, without some 
such adjective as nimto qualifying mero, is Latin. 

For the reference to the Centaur (Eurytion) see Homer Od. 21. 295, 
Propertius 2. 2. 10, 2. 33.31. The number of epigrams in the Greek anthology 
on persons supposed to have died of drink is very striking. See in Stadt- 


mueller, Nos. 329, 353, 374, 398, 422, 454-7, 533, 660, 725. Nos. 353, 374; 
456-7 show that women were not exempt from this reproach. 


1 I give Keil's correction of l. 4. 
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I append, as I promised, a few stray notes on passages where I judge that 
Birt has taken up a position which will satisfy very few besides himself : 

ii. a. g. gelata for glauca cocta is hardly an improvement on previous 
editors. 

ib. 14. ‘teneraque matre mugiente uaccula.’ (1) Birt makes no attempt to 
defend the metre ; (2) tenera as an epithet of matre as meaningless, and uaccula 
cries out for a qualifying epithet ; (3) the argument against buculus (with tener) 
amounts to very little; and B.’s uacula points clearly that way. 

iii. c. I. egd is a German superstition that dies hard. 

ib. 17. ‘consonantal hoc’: do. 

i. b. 1. ‘De qua saepe tibi, uenit’: ‘she of whom I have often told 
you, has come,’ would be strange enough if it occurred only once. But its 
recurrence in |. 3 makes it a patent absurdity. Scaliger’s Delta is, at least, not 
so difficult as this. 

V. 2. ‘inflata rhythmo achaico’ is paleographically poor; and the objection 
which Birt brings against inflata rore is a false one. 

iii. b. Birt interprets this poem, as others have done, of Alexander. But 
his explanation of ‘ patria pulsus in exilium’ is wholly unconvincing. He 
ought at least to have mentioned the view of Nettleship and Baehrens that 
Phraates is the person intended. 

ib. g-10. Birt takes nutu as = nutut, and retains dedit. This is to strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

viii. 2. ‘tu quoque: “steht wie wel tu. Wir brauchen kein tum”’’ isa 
somewhat unscholarly and inadequate note. 

H. W. GARROD. 








TWO EDITIONS OF THE CHARACTERS OF 
THEOPHRASTVS. 


Theophrastt Characteres recensuit HERMANNUS DiELs. Oxford Classical Texts. 
I1g0g. 3S. 6d. net. 


@codpactov Xapaxrnpes. 


Pp. xxvili+ (unnumbered). 
The Characters of Theophrastus. 
tion from a Revised Text. With Introduction and Notes by R. C. JEss, 
M.A. A new edition. Edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
Ig0g. 7s. 6d. net. c.23x14$. Pp. xvi+229. 


Macmillan. 


PROFESSOR DIELS has given us a good edition of the Characters. 
Working upon photographs of the three principal MSS., he has corrected our 
reading of A and B in forty places and of V in twelve, and those who cry 
‘A B V first, and the rest nowhere,’ may regard his text as final. It contains 
the best suggestions of other scholars and several striking emendations of his 
own; it does justice to A and B in the few sections which they contain in 
common with V; and it does not bristle with asterisks marking supposed 
lacunae. In his critical apparatus he gives a concise justification of his 
readings, makes or records suggestions with a wise restraint, and warns us 
where he thinks we.are probably dealing with spurious passages. His preface 
contains a valuable account of the MSS., and there is an excellent index 
uerborum at the end of the book. With all due deference to earlier workers 
in the same field, this means a great advance; and if more is said here in 





| 
t 


An English Transla- | 


| 








blame than in praise of Diels’ edition it is not because there is more to be | 


said, but because in such a case the blame naturally takes up more room on | 


the page. 

As might have been expected from the author of Theophrastea, Diels 
makes a clean sweep of the Corpus Vulgare, and condemns the Munich 
Epitome (M) as of no independent value. It is true that some of the supposed 
variants of the families known as C, D, and E now disappear, and not many 
of what remain are important; but the occurrence of wéurew (V § 8) in the 
Herculanean Fragment—of which later—shows that we should not be too 
hasty in dismissing their evidence. With Diels’ view of M we must deal at 


some length. This MS., with one late exception, is the only one which reads 
TiBre (i.e. TiBeve) in IX, and contains the scholion upon it, Ti@ce dovrAcKov 
Diels regards the reading as a 


v ¢ \ , \ ld \ ”~ 
ovoua ws Kai Apoywv xai Téras xai Ta Toadra. 
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late emendation and the scholion as a note in support of it. But it is equally 
possible that the readings TiSve and tiwse both existed in ancient times, and 
that the scholion is an ancient justification of the choice. TiSe occurs in one 
of the MSS. of group C, with tise added in the margin by the same hand. 
Again, in the scholion on @ovpiaxas in V,B reads é|. .|Xt, which Diels inter- 
prets "Itadias, and M rapavturkov. Diels declares that here we have ‘ certissi- 
that M Our view is that while his 
explanation of these two facts alone might be regarded as sound, taken with 


mum indicium ’ is derived from B. 
others they point the other way. And others there are. 

Where an epitome is longer, and when longer often better, than the fuller 
MSS., there is at least a strong presumption in favour of its independence; 
and this is the case with M in at least a dozen passages. The epitomator who 
in VII and XV cut out nearly all but the definitions is hardly likely to have 
changed in I § 2 xal rovros cvdAdvuTeicbar jTTwpEvals to Kal suvayBecBat 
TUTKOVTL KAKOS 1) HTTHwEvots, and in § 4 ddAAa djcar Bovrever Oat to adra AEyeELv 
ért BovAévecOat ; to have inserted the article three times in I] I—oi rod ’Oidetov 
kioves, Ilvaveri@vos ta ’Amarovpia, Hocede@vos S€ Kat’ aypous ta Avovvera 
(‘in Poseideon the Dionysia are in the country’); to have added éc@iorra 
(ic. €oti@vta') in IV § 10, and tijv odov kataditrovta in XIII § 6; or to 
have added prepositions to simple verbs in four passages—7repiraBeiy I § 1, 
urodecxvuerw XI § 2, émiméuWeeev XVIII § 2, cvdAdraAH XX § 2. Again, the 
order in M both of the sentences themselves and of the words that compose 
them differs from the order found in A B V._ The difference in word-order 
is perhaps no greater than would have been found in a post Renaissance 
epitome derived from A B V; but the difference in the order of the sentences 
is more remarkable. The order of the sentences differs in eight passages— 
1$5,V $1, X § 8 XI §§ 4 and 7, XII §§ 2 and 3, XVI $$ 14 and 15, 
XIX §§ 2 and 3, §§ 11 and 7. Then there is the difference of vocabulary. 
Not only are these differences marked differences, but the words found in M 
generally suggest either an older tradition, as being rarer than the correspond- 
ing words in A B V, or an ancient epitomization, as being Alexandrian rather 
than Byzantine forms. The chief differences are: I éaveiv avagavdov for 
é7. trapovtas, II évayyos for dvoiv jpepav, €ravaka<u>mrew (cf. avaxaprtov 
mad, Menand. Sam. 341) for dvactpéwas, V dpwpartifecOa for ypiopare 
areiperOar, VI xépayov for Secuwtnpiov, XII yovaixeiov pépovs for yur. yevous, 
XIV wtimrvwoas for cabevdwv, XVI Seditrovta: for tapatterOar, XVII aocyad- 
Aew, XVIII duyvedoovra for tov mevoopevoy tocou émpiaTo, KaKeivns KaTa- 
gdacxovons for nai dv éexeivn di, XIX purrapois for «nrAidwv peotov, XX Bnpa- 
tiom for mepitratnon, Spédos for wardiov, XXI dcevOereiv for extpiBev orepavovv 
arelperv, OptauBous avraious troveiv for Botv Ovcas «.7.4. Add to these the 
correct spelling oAds in X, and—though alone this would be negligible—the 
frequent use of # instead of «ai. Lastly, M is remarkable for the variety of 
constructions employed instead of the almost uniform olos-and-infinitive 

1 See Classical Quarterly, 1908, pp. 119 ff. 
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found elsewhere. Yet, that the scholarship of the compiler of M (or of one 
of its more immediate predecessors) was unsound is shown by the chaotic 
interchange of the constructions—e.g. in IV we find first olos and infinitive 
with nominative subject, then the infinitive with accusative subject, and then 
nominative and infinitive again; in XVI we have @s tives e¢ with what is 
probably meant for the present indicative plural, and then accusative singular 
and infinitive; and in XVIII olfov ei with optative, then nominative and 
infinitive, and then optative again. The state of M is, in fact, just about what 
we should expect of a medieval epitomator who had side by side before him an 
ancient shortened form of the text containing only some of the traits and with 
various constructions, and a full form containing all the traits and with olos- 
and-infinitive almost invariable. 

The following Stemma of the MSS. A B V and M appears to me to 


account for the facts: 
* Early Recension 








y Later Recension 

















Cent. Various shortened forms eile 
| 
Ist. Hercul. Roll 
| 
3rd. Oxyrh. Papyrus 
Proem and epilogues added 
(not necessarily all at once) 
p (in book-form, torn in two) 
I-XV XVI-XXX 
siesiieadl | 
| a | 
m Epitome containing I-XXX L 


| at | 
| slightly shortened form 

| (cf, A B with V, XXX §§ 5 ff.) 
7, 20 ae 


roth-rrth. B | 
| containing I-XV 





11th-12th. A 
| containing I-XV 
13th-14th. V 
containing XVI-XXX 
14th-r1sth. 


M 
containing I-XXI with index of I-XXX. 


The Early Recension (x) read the §§ beginning «ai oivomwdav as part 
of XI, retained various constructions where we now find olos-and-infinitive 
almost invariable, and probably added Scholia.1 The Later Recension (y) 
reduced the various constructions to an almost uniform olos-and-infinitive— 
leaving, however, avrov for avros in four places—read Kai oivoTwdav K.T.r. 
as part of XXX, changed the order of the traits in seme passages, added 


1 Or the Scholia in M may be supposed to have come from / with the proem, etc. 
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i doimxa in X § 8, retained (or added) Scholia, and gave variants. The 
compiler of the epitome m took from the first half of the divided p his proem, 
most of his epilogues, and some traits not found in the earlier shortened forms 
descended directly from x, but derived his text proper, in I-XV mainly, and 
in XVI-XXX entirely, from one of these shortened forms, now lost. The 
archetype of V was copied from the latter half of p when the last page 
(containing «ai oivoTwX@yv x.T.d.) was still in its place in XXX. The archetype 
of Aand B was copied somewhat later from the first half. The latter half 
had by this time disappeared from the library, with the exception of the last 
page, and this page, when the first half (missing when v was copied) came to 
light, had been put in after XI on comparison with a copy of m or with the 
earlier shortened form from which m was partly derived. The absence from 
A B (XI) of the last §$§ of all (XXX §§ 17-20) may be accounted for by 
supposing the back of the last page of p to have become illegible since the 
copying of v. 

The editor of y seems to have tried to reduce the various constructions to 
a uniform olos-and-infinitive. So long as the subject of the chapter remained 
the grammatical subject he found no difficulty ; but in a few passages he was 
unable to make the change, and here we find either indicatives or later 
unsuccessful attempts to overcomethe anomaly. In these passages Diels scents 
the excerptor. Yet not only is one of them one of the best in the book (VIII 
§§ 5-10), but that some variety existed in the constructions of the very earliest 
ancient editions is surely more probable than that the present uniformity comes 
from the author himself. The same love of variety which is seen in the begin- 
nings of the chapters—the use of éori, d0fe: elvar, or Sokevev av elvar; the 
variation and omission or not of the qualifying clause ws rumw: AaBeiv, ws 
dpw. tepiraBeiv, ei Tis avTnv opiterOar Bovro.TO, ov yareTrov Sé cote THY... 
SiopicacOau' gots yap .. ., Ws Gpwr eitreiv, ws Spwt NaBeiv; the changes rung on 
TOLOUTOS TLS Olos, TOLOUTOS olos, TOLOUTOS TLS, TOLOTSE TLS olos, TLS olos—and, lower 
down in the chapters, in the use, surviving even in our texts, of duérXe dé and 
Sevos to break up the strings of infinitives and group the traits—this wish to 
avoid monotony may well have come out in variety of constructions in the body 
of each piece. Besides the olos-and-infinitive there seem to have been some at 
any rate of the following constructions: present indicative, oloy e/ tis with 
indicative or optative, olov édy ts with subjunctive, > tues e¢ with indicative, 
olov with infinitive and riva, olov ro with accusative and infinitive, épya dé ro 
with accusative and infinitive. The passages where the editor of y left the 
anomalies unchanged and his probable reasons for doing so are these: 

VI § 7 Aéyer: the whole § would have had to be recast. 

VII § 5 tocaira cai mpoodanrei (so Diels rightly: A B rpocdanxeiv): this 
construction would be impossible with an infinitive dependent on a distant 
In order to resume his favourite construction, the ancient editor added 
(or preserved) dewos in the next sentence. 

VIII §§ 4 ff. Here the intervention of the two sentences beginning «ai 


olos. 
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€oTLV avTa@L 7 oTpaTiwrns made it impossible to resume the thread of the 
infinitive construction; for the insertion of Sevos in § 6 would wrongly have 
indicated a new occasion. The ancient editor therefore was obliged to leave 
the indicatives dunyeirar, dnoi (A B dyoer), Neyer 5€. And the more so because 
in § gcomes the phrase ras oleoOe iBavas, ‘ you can’t think how plausibly ’"—a 
light-hearted phrase thoroughly characteristic of the great teacher who, as 
Athenaeus tells us, i. 38a, ‘ would in his discourses indulge in every gesture and 
attitude imaginable, and once indeed, by way of mimicking an epicure, put out 
his tongue and licked his lips.’ This phrase, which, by the way, Diels ruth- 
lessly mutilates, would not fit in with the ancient editor’s grammatical scheme. 
He therefore let it remain, and with it the following Aéyex. The medieval 
transcriber afterwards wrote mas olecOar midavas cxeTdLalwv A€yew. In § 10 
mpoodedpaunxe remained because, as before, it was impossible to change the 
construction without indicating a fresh occasion. 

IX § 4 ed €ye is probably an interpolation, as Kayser suggested. But if 
the ancient editor did find it there, he could not alter it to suit his infinitive 
construction. 

XV § 10 adv OéAnce may well be a corruption of av éBedAjoat, due to the 
comparative strangeness of ay with the olos-infinitive. But it may be that the 
ancient editor found it here, and this very strangeness caused him not to alter 
it; the occurrence of the necessary decvos in the next sentence is in favour of 
the latter view. 

Other traces of the earlier recension (x) probably survive in four passages 
where the MSS. read avrov with the infinitive after ofos, or with a dependent 
infinitive of oratio obliqua, and where the accusative would be perfectly correct 
after olov ro or épya 5€ to. The passages are I §$ 4 oWe yevéoOar adrov, ‘he 
himself was late’; V § 8 dyopatew avdrov wév pndév, ‘to buy nothing himself’; 
XI § 7 oywveiv avtov (A B éavrov), ‘to do his own marketing’; XIX § 2 éyew 
yap avtov (C D E om.) wai tov twatépa nai tov wammoyv, ‘ for he and his father 
and his grandfather all had them.’ 

The various constructions of x remain in M, and probably also in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, of which presently. 

The only fact that does not appear to fit in with the above Stemma is that 
M and V agree in the mistake dvata8m for d:aB8adrn in XVI § 3. Such a 
transposition, however, is surely common enough. The mistake may well have 
occurred in ancient copies of x, before the line of tradition divided, or this may 
be simply a coincidence of the kind that is not really suspicious when it comes 
alone. 

Now it may be asked, what do we gain by admitting the independence 
of M? A consideration of the following passages will best answer this 
question (M’s contributions to our text are underlined): 

I. § 2 M’s évdeixvveOar od pucciv points to Hartung’s €Gedew Aareivy ws > 
ov pom. 
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In A B’s xai tovtois auAAUTEiaOat HTTwpEVOLS, TOVTAS is Certainly corrupt ; 
read Kal auvddvtreia Bat Tois Tag XouTt KAKOS  NTTNMEVOLS. 

$4 pica ere BovreverOar, ‘ ; 
eT AayyeA<_A >a Bat 
Menander) oxéweodar dacxery. 

IV § 10 see Classical Quarterly loc. cit. 


§ 5 M’s oxeyacGa: points to Casaubon’s (from 


§ 11 {nretv (unless, as Professor Postgate kindly points out, Casaubon’s 
ama:tecv is here concealed, an abbreviation for azo having been confused with 
f¢, see Cobet Var. Lect., p. 275). 

V § 8 see below. 

VI §§ 2, 3 see Classical Quarterly loc. cit. 

VIII § 9 read nai mavta dveE@v ras oiecbe miPavas oxeTNLaGlov réyer. 
M has xai miOavads oyetTrNidfwv érayev, having dropped the troublesome ras 
oleoOe but kept the participle oyerAcafwr. 

IX § 3 M’s reading points to an ancient variant «exAnpevos (‘ when dining 
A B have mpocxarXeoapevos tov axorXovOor Sobvar. 
The word xexAnpévos is almost necessary, for the occasion is not the same as 
in § 2. 

§ 7 Tovs ypnoavTas. 

X $8 M’s reading points to an ancient variant pnd’ éav da tov avtov 


out’) rae adxorovOar Sodvac. 


aypou tropever Oar ei xn ef’ Gute on TUKOTpayHoat Tiva, ‘nor to allow anyone to 
The 
two 47’s may well have caused the loss of €¢’ ate, and this would lead to pnd’ 


pass through his land except on condition that he will not eat the figs.’ 


éav dua TOU avTOU aypou tropeverOar un<_dé > ovKotpayjoai tia, which, except 
for inversion of the two traits, is the reading of A B. 

XII $ 1 &vrevE&is : see Cobet Mnem. 1874, 46. 

XIII § 6 dtparob nynoacba. Thy obov KaTadiTrwv. 

XIV § 3 éxrAaBopevos, ‘ forgetting all about it.’ 

XVI § 3 rapadpapnt (so D) V wepidp. C varies between 7repi- and 7rapa-. 

§ 10 tais €Bdouacr THY nuepav. 

XVII §$ 4 rau Adi dyavaxrteiv od Si0Te ovy der, adda dioTe Lorepor, ‘ not [in 
time of drought, as other people would] because he sends no rain, but [when 
the rain has come] because he has been so long about sending it.’ 

XVIII § 2 érepov rraida ériméprew. 

§ 4 wal vu«ros (giving the occasion) Tnv yuvaixa thy avTov épwray KaTaxei- 
pevos. 

XX § 2 va avtai cudArNaAH. 

§ 4 &ws dv avtos mepurationt, or read atromatnon with Sylburg, of which 
Bnuarion. may have been a slang equivalent (cf. xépayov VI § 6 for decpw- 
TnpLov). 





Dissatisfied with Diels’ restoration of the Oxyrhynchus Fragment, I 
recently procured photographs of it and applied the tracing-test. The fragment 
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contains the end of XXV and the beginning of XXVI in an epitomized form. 
I now propose to read it thus: 
[xai aipatos | 
| avatrAews, Tois €x THs | 
pa |y[ns evTvyxyaveu 
x jal Néyey m[@s avTOs 
5 alvrov cwo| uc éri oxn- 
y |v. 
ort] y[apxlia éor[iv pirapyxi- 
a] tus ioxvos x[ai Kxépdous 
y |Acxopévn[: o d)é [ortyap- 
10 x]os towovros: idia[ferar 
pev réywv ovx [dyabov 
mo|Aucotpavin ells Kxoipa- 
vos é€atw ells] PBaciréus- 
wal tov Snpou xe upoto- 
15 vodvtTos toAXovs [réyer 
mTaperO lov apxéce| iv eva. 


1. 5 owoa is rather more probable than cwcevev. 

l.9 The trace of ¢ is certain; we must therefore read o d€ not o 8’, and 
then there is not room for oAvyapyxt |xos. ; 

l. 10 cdca or tdtae now Swpev is too long; here there is nothing to decide 


between indicative and infinitive, but in 1. 15 Aéyec is slightly more probable | 


than Aéyewv, and with the omission of olos the indicative is more likely in spite 
of Aéyevv in b. 4. 


The Herculanean Fragment of Character V, of which Diels takes no 
account, is discussed by Crénert in his Kolotes und Menedemos, Leipzig, 1906 
(Wessely'’s Studien zur Paliographie, Heft VI.). Crénert gives a restoration of 
§§ 5-8 only, but recently Bassi has discovered that nearly the whole chapter is 
quoted in the roll, and has restored it with minute care (Rivista di Filol. July, 
1909). The points to be noticed are these (additions are underlined) : 

§ 2 apuhorépais tais yepol AaBopevos un adiévac: Schneider had already 
proposed to insert ériAaBopevos. Lapo’s Latin version (see Wiener Studien, 
1902), neglected by Diels, reads ‘eum utraque manu comprehensum minime 
a se dimittit.’' Between uixpov and mporéuwas there is a space of three or 
four letters: I propose dua mrporéuypas, ‘and having accompanied him a little 
way and at the same time asked him. .. .’ 

§ 3 Wa Kowvos tus elvas donq: so already Pauw by conjecture; A B xowods 
els elvac. 

§ 5 eiceXOovra: A B eiovdvra: the Aorist is certainly better. xadevdev 
Or. Bopevos (so M) without dua. 


? Another notable reading is in I § 2, where 


davrod Aeyoudvas ur) xaderds w, ‘quaeque ad- 
Lapo’s MS. apparently had xal éwi rots xaé’ tur : d a 


uersum se dicantur, haud grauiter ferat.’ 
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§ 6 mheiorou, ‘most expensively,’ for rXevoraxis. 

§ 7 mpocépyerOa for mporportay, and oi épnBor. 

§ 8 dyopaferv av’rov pév is confirmed, though autos is also possible. Here 
the Papyrus is much mutilated. We have a choice, it appears, between— 


(1) Eé[vous & eis BuSavriov ada (or das ?) Kai] 
Aaxolvixds Kxuvas eis Kvt- 
xoly [wéu|rlev cai péere “Tyunr- 
tio lv [ets ‘Podor, 
and (2) &é[vous dé mrepimy (?) cvvepyetv 
Aaxo[vixas K.T.r. 


(1) There is not room for both érictdd\patra and Bufavtiov, and émiotddpata 
does not occur elsewhere. In our MSS. AAAKAI may well have fallen out 
before AAKONIKAC, and if Bufavriov is right some special commodity is 
required rather than a general term like émrictrddpata. (2) Cf. M.: 
would be for zrepuwyr. On the whole I prefer 
(2). Now that we know that dyopafew avros (or avtov) pev and not ay. 
avTos ev avTra@e was the ancient reading, the dative £évors wants a construc- 
tion ; for it is sufficiently obvious that the £évoc are present on the occasion and 
are not the ultimate recipients of the exported goods. It is perhaps also 
suspicious that dda or émuordAparta, or whatever was there, should come after 
Bufavriov, while «uvvyds and wér come before Kufixov and ‘Podov respectively. 

§ g avdaiav Ilépoas évudacpévny (so already Cobet by conjecture) for avn. 
éyoucay II. évupacpévous. maraorpidiov for avrAidiov madarorpiaior. 

§ 10 ypwvviva: gives us the w-form seen in the xpwrvvew of A Bin X § 13, 
which editors had altered to ypnvvvew. A B here have yp viv dei, whence 
editors read ypnvvivar. Before rois cogiotais the words rots gidocopois are 
omitted ; probably they are a gloss in our MSS. évemideixvucGas: so already 
Cobet by conjecture. Where Bassi leaves the Papyrus unrestored I suggest 
either— 


TE pL@V 


méurey depends on cuvepyeiv. 


(1)  [d]erLepov] grres[ ovévar 73y 
guy |xabn[ué |y[wv 7 |v’ €[ Yarn 
Tis | Tov Oewpévwr, Ste Tov- 
tov éotiv 7 TaXaiortpa. 
or (2) dorepoy érecrévar errav 
guly]aOa[vra]:, [ws &]y ¢[réparx ef- 
an] tav Oewpuévwv x.T.r. 


xa0m is more likely than xa6n, but the letter is very obscure. With 
cuyxaOnpévwy in (1) cf. cvvayovrwy XXX § 18. The latter version supposes 
that érepos had already fallen out before érépax, thus causing the confusion seen 
in A B’s érecow (sic) él trav Oewpevwy mpds Tov érepov, Sti x.7.r., where émi may 
have arisen from a correction of a7ode/Eeoww or a misreading of érav. For 
ws dv=6rws cf. Ar. Av. 1508. On the whole I prefer (1). 
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Diels’ text or apparatus calls for comment in the following passages: 

II § 4 Reiske’s e¢ mavcato, ‘if he stops,’ is ungrammatical. 

§ 7 Wachsmuth's émixpnrides are too doubtful to be in the text; besides 
there is no point in ‘ goloshes’ here. Why not ‘ going to the shoe-market with 


him and buying shoes’? Cf. X § 2 amautetiv éri thy oixiav, XI § 8 mpocaras 


a 


mpos xoupecov, and Thuc. II. 34. 2 yuvaices mapevow .. . émi tov tadov ddo- 
pupopevar. 

IV § 12 Roscher’s tawyv for aywv, Philologus 57, deserved mention. 
§ 13 Surely genuine, though perhaps out of its place; read doa. 
V5 
VI §$ 9 adddXartoredoyv surely involves the rejection of ayopaiwr. 
VII § 7 In the apparatus, for ris A B read ras A B. 


§ 10 tara occurs twice in Herondas, 3.79, 5.69, but the verb raraXifo (id. | 


5 aoKos, TéXexuS: We miss a reference to Koujeas, Hermes, 1906. 


1.60, 6.77) points to a bye-form tara, perhaps the original of tadra here. 

VIII § 1 The MS. reading making good sense, <(miarever@ar > should 
not be in the text. 
§ 2 ws <Tayos> émiBadrwv unnecessary; ‘as though making a hostile 
attack upon him.’ 

§$ 7 Hanow’s ¢nai should be in the text. 

XIV § 11 No MS. has avros, see Landi, Stud. Ital., 8 p. gt. 

XV § 6 purwcarvte occurs in no MS., see Landi agains; and did ‘crepi- 
dines uiarum ’ exist in fourth-century Athens ? 

XVII § 2 Keep éf@ovncas with Jebb. The servant is identified with the 
master. 

XXI § 3 The order is against Foss’s atroxeipax ayayeiv. 

XXII § 3 ocuw7av 7 makes good sense. He gets up with others as though 
to offer something and then after all remains silent or goes away altogether. 

XXIII § 2 weurdfwv would involve an intolerable jingle ; ceXetoas xaréoa : 
in V § 5, on the other hand, was too common to be unpleasant. 

§ 3 Cichorius’ «cai dws adtau elye hardly deserves recording; cf. Xen. 


Mem. i. 38 aia péev ody 7 auvoucia éyeyover Kpitias pos XLwxparnv Kal ws elyov 
mpos GAAnXous, EipNTat. 

§ 5 Keep Aciovs and read taddvtwy as objective genitive used predica- 
tively after ta avaXwyara. 

§ 6 «al déxa tddavra: hardly ‘ uel decem talenta’ here. Better as déxa 
rddavta, ‘ upwards of ten talents.’ For confusion of «ai and ws see Diels on 
XXVI § 1. 

XXIV § 4 év<crayer> should not be in the text. 

§ 9 Blaydes’ trav id’ avra: is an obvious correction deserving incor- 
poration. 

XXVI § 6 The insertion of rov &jpov—rovs rrodXovs will hardly commend 
itself. The passage is already over-long for one of several typical remarks of 
the Oligarch. We are probably dealing with a gloss explaining how Theseus 
was the prime cause of Athens’ misfortunes, the gloss originally running ¢é« 
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Swdexa TroAEwY Els play Katayayovta AvVOeiaas BaciXreias, ‘having reduced the 
overthrown kingdoms from twelve cities to one (kingdom),’ 1.e. ‘ having made 
one state out of twelve overthrown kingdoms.’ (The omission of tas is 
suspicious, while todrov yap may be easily explained as having been added after 
the gloss became part of the text.) avtwy in |. 31 would then refer to 
Snuaywyav above. 

XXVIII § 3 davdporAara: is sound; the anticlimax is intended to show the 
distortion of the man’s sense of proportion in judging misdemeanours. 

§ 6 Herwerden’s <avtov> is unnecessary ; it is quite clear that this is 
a new trait. On the other hand, his reteXeuvtnxotwy, <To> Kaxas Eyer 
dmoxak@v trappnoiay surely deserved mention; for with «axa eizeivy cut out 
and the comma placed after xaxas Xéyerv, avroxadov is left without a direct 
object. 

XXIX § 4 Why is ayvoety condemned as corrupt? tovs dv@pwrous may 
be easily supplied. 

§ 5 émi duxaornpiov should be in the text, cf. Dem. 58. 40, Hyperides 3. 21, 
Isaeus 5. I, 19, 25, 29. 

Unger’s viv det Tov advépa adda <n > TO Tpaypua KpiverOa hardly deserved 
mention. The text is surely right, ‘the question is, not who the man is, but 
what |in the present case] he has done.’ 

XXX § 7 In the apparatus, for amo tov Eeviwy AB read aro trav Eeviwy 
recc. 

§ 14 Why bracket rov piva dXov ? The words, as Holland saw, go closely 
with yu), ‘only a part of the month.’ 


Unger’s dia Tiv’ uppwoTlav deserved mention. 


In preparing the long-desired second edition of Jebb’s Theophrastus, 
Dr. Sandys has had a difficult task. To make it what Jebb himself would 
have made it, as thorough and compl!ete an edition as his Sophocles, would 
have involved more alteration than a literary executor would be justified in 
admitting ; and yet there were many passages where, quite apart from the 
question of changing the character of the book, one could say with certainty, 
‘Jebb would have altered this.” The result of the editor’s labours was bound 
to be unsatisfactory, but the only alternative, a reprint of the first edition after 
the lapse of forty years, would have been at least equally so. In the .circum- 
stances Dr. Sandys has done exceedingly well. He has, with but few exceptions, 
brought the whole book up to date, and yet left in it all that was best of the 
first edition. 

A few inaccuracies remain in the translation (1 give Jebb’s numbering) : 

V 1. 19 ‘he has been considering the question’ calls for the MSS. 
reading oxéwac@a, not Casaubon’s oxéwer@ar. 

VI 1. 17 for ‘no person whatever’ read ‘ nobody’ (und’ vg’ Eves). 

XI 1. 5 for ‘sailing’ read ‘ starting on a journey’ (avdyeo@az). 

NO. VOL. IV. 


Il. 
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XVIII 1. 11 for ‘work his land’ read ‘do some farming 
yewpynoet). 
XIX 1. 10 omit ‘you’ (wadat ce mapetnpovy, eb emi TO avdTo é€yol 


(wypor 


KaTevexOncet). 

XX |. 24 omit ‘just’ (}6n wéumrtny ipépay Heovta éx Maxedovias). 

XXV 1. 23 for ‘the girl who is to attend her’ read ‘a girl to attend her’ 
(ratdtov TO auvaxorovOjaov). This idiom seems to have escaped Jebb. | 
occurs also in XXIII 1. 3, where he cuts out the MSS. rov before revoopevoy 
without comment. 

XXVI 1. 17 for ‘and to cry’ read ‘crying’ 


elvat pynoas Tov ‘Epynv). 


, _ \ 4 
(amratTHaaL TO pépos, Koop 


The arrangement of our text may or may not be the author’s. But, as 


the Papyrus fragments show, it is at any rate very old. Few editors would 


now agree with Jebb’s rearrangement of certain chapters—the transposition | 
of the latter half of dpéoxera to pixpodirAotipia, the inversion in VII of the | 
two §§ beginning «ai Body Ovcas and Kai Kxorordr dé, and the transposition of | 


Kat eis opviBocKorov x.7.r. from dvayépeca to BdeAvpia. These and minor 
changes, as at the end of XIV, should have been indicated in the Critical 
Notes, and some mention made of the new evidence there is against them. A 
few passages in the text call for comment : 

V ll. 11, 19 avrov and éavroy are surely impossible. Jebb himself in his 
critical note on XII 4 says, ‘ Petersen, keeping avtov, makes the strange 
mistake of translating it as if it were autos.’ The rough breathing here does 
not improve matters. 

XIX 1. 30 AaXeiv, as other editors have seen, is baby-language. 

XXIII 1. 12 Keep dvvawro: the optative denotes the remoteness of the 
possibility, ‘that they may not have the least chance of repudiating the debt.’ 

It would have been well if Dr. Sandys could have seen his way to making 
a few more ‘Atticizing’ alterations in the spelling. He gives us éAaap in 
XXIV 1. 13 (€Aaay is a misprint in the Critical Note), but keeps Aovopevoy 


(IV 1. 14), €wpaxévac (V 1. 15), Aevtoupyias (VI 1. 24), onpepov (XIV 1. 23), 


ypappatidiwvy (XVI 1. 21), ovAas (NXIV 1. 19), cadmicrod (XXVIT 1. 21), and | 
In XXV 1. 19 read cuvaxorovOjaov | 


reads évOuyy. in I but évOupet in XX. 
and in XXIX 1. 22 wapaxa@jrai. 

In the Critical Notes it is often not clear what the MSS. read. In I 1. 29 
éri (so B: érz A) mepiocteiAne avrov makes the reading of L. and Diels certain. 
In XXVII Il. 16 ff. Jebb’s reading is Coray’s emendation, and L. follow the 
MSS. In XXVIII 1. 17 Jebb’s inversion of wapeX@eiv ottw has no MS. 
authority. The following passages also call for comment : 

III 1. 7 4. pumwoavr: occurs in no MS., see above. 

VII ll. 30-32 to inserted before 1. 25 in V add the only MS. in which the 
sentence occurs. 

XII 1. 7 read the vulgate has simply ypijc8a: or ypaoOa: (one of the best 
MSS., however, xpieo@ar) and omit below ‘ One of the Coray’s.’ 
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XV 1. 6 dpas xpéas xai aptov is the reading of B. 

XX Il. 4-6 for nai éyew in third line read Kai eyes. 

XXI 1. 14 od yap otv is substituted for ov yap oiov without comment. 

|. 16 It should be mentioned that traxovewy @vpay occurs also at XIV 
].15 in the best MSS. 

XXII 1. 5 ovy ves occurs in M. 

|. 15 The best argument for ore is Ar. Nub. 716. 

XXIV 1. 13 B’s yapuai remrtwxotwy should be noted. 

XXVI Il. 20-22. In 1. 4 of note for rworeic@at vead wwreicbat. 

XXVIII 1. ory (In 
arotveac@at, and in note on |. 22 following omit comma after @eous. 
XXIX 1. 16 ff. For the true reading of V see Diels. 

Slight inconsistency is to be observed in the use of < 
tions, e.g. in XXIX ll. 13 and 17 they are employed, but not in 1. 21; and 


the quotation from Pollux for é«rAvcac@ae read 


>> marking inser- 
in the usc of . . . marking omissions, e.g. in XII. 1. 6 they are found, but not 
in the great majority of cases. The latter sign is used to dencte aposiopesis in 
UK §. 24. 

The otherwise excellent Bibliography is unfortunately incomplete. 
following should be added to the list: 


The 


1898 D. Bassi, Rrvista dt I-tlologia, on four Ambrosian MSS. 
N. Festa, Sludt Italiani di Itlol. Class., on NII. 
W. Roscher, Philologus, on 1V § 12. 
F. Ruhl, Rhein. Muscum, on the ‘ Abfassungszeit.’ 
Ig00 C. Landi, Studi Ital., on the Florentine MSS. 
1yo2 K. Miillner, Wiener Studien, on an early fifteenth-century Latin 
translation. 
U. von Wilamowitz Mocllendorff, Hermes, on XXX § 11. 
i904 P. Stengel, Hermes, on NXIL. 
1906 W. Crénert, Studien zur Paldographic V1, on part of the Herculanean 
Fragment. 
S. Koujeas, Hermes, on ’Aoxos, 7éXexus. 
1909 (published since the book came out) D. Bassi, Rivista dt Filol., on 
the Herculanean Fragment. 


It should also be noted that Wendland had been anticipated by Cohn, 
Philologus, 18go, that the same article of Wendland’s calls attention to a MsS., 
Barberinus I 76, omitted by Immisch, and that Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's 
Lesebuch includes, besides the Characters mentioned by Dr. Sandys, adorecxia, 
weurpiworpia, and drafoveia. 

Lastly, it is a pity the shape of the book has been altered to conform 
more closely with the Sophocles. Jebb intended the first edition at least as 
much for the English reader as for the scholar—witness, among other things, the 
translated quotations in the commentary, the somewhat squeamish ‘ cuts’ in 
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the text, and the position, and to some extent the character, of the critical 


notes. The change from quarto to octavo is misleading. 


My thanks are due to Dr. Croénert for directing my attention to the 
Herculanean Fragment and answering several queries about it, to Signor 
Domenico Bassi for sending me a copy of his paper in the Rivista di Filologia, | 
to M. Henri Omont for confirming two readings of A and B, and to Professor 
Smyly for furnishing me with photographs of the Oxyrhynchus Fragment. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
GENERAL. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 37. No.1. 1909. 

On some Passages of the Metamorphoses of Ovid imitated by the carly Christian Writers, 
Carlo Pascal. Reproduction of Ovid’s subject-matter in Orientius, Examples of 
Claudius Marius Victor, Cyprian, Dracontius, and others. Archaism in the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix, Lorenzo Dalmasso. Considerations are advanced for the presence 
of archaisms in Minucius, who is placed approximately in the latter half of the second 
century A.D.; and the archaisms are considered in detail under the heads of grammar, 
style, and vocabulary. On the Delimitation of a Fragment of the Euhemerus of Ennius, 
Giorgio Pasquali. In the citation by Lactantius, Div. Inst. I. 13, the words ‘ haec ut 
scripta—traditum est,’ assigned by Vahlen and others to Ennius, belong to Lactantius. 
The clausulae of the Ennian quotation are analysed. Qua fide quibusque fontibus 
instvuctus movalem Epicuri philosophiam interpretatus sit Cicero in primo de Finibus libro, 
Ettore Bignone. Cicero’s errors are explicable by the hypothesis that he did not 
consult Epicurus’s works himself nor the treatises of the later Epicureans, but used 
the notes of lectures of Phaedrus and Zeno which he had taken at Athens. devrepac 
¢povrides, Domenico Bassi. Corrections in his paper in vol. 25, Domenico Bassi. 
Reviews. Obituary Notices: Giovanni Cerca, Gabriele Grasso, and Placido Cesareo 
(professors of the University of Messina, who perished in the earthquake of 
December 28), the Editor. Summaries of Periodicals, Domenico Bassi. 


No. 2. 

Note on Hippocrates epi dpxains intpixns, c. 20, Achille Cosattini. The passage, 
with its mention of painting, is a hostile reference to Empedocles’ theory of the four 
elements. On the Chronology of the Love Poems of Ovid, Remigio Sabbadini. Ovid wrote 
first the Amores (published in five books) and Heroides from 1g B.c. onwards. During 
this period he worked at the Medea, which he calls a /abor aeternus. Thesecond period 
(didactic erotics) begins with 1 B.c.: I. II. of the Avs Am., Medicamina Fac. and 
(1 A.D.) the Remedia ; next III. of the Avs. He then finally gave up erotic poetry 
with the reduction of the Amores to (the present) three books. In A. A. III. 343 
‘deue tribus libris’ is an improbable interpretation of the later MSS. Paris 7311 
(R.) has ‘deie cerem libris.’ S. suggests ‘deinceps ex 1.’ Philoktetes-Hephaistos, 
Raffaele Pettazzoni. P. maintains (1) that Phil. Heph. are different expressions of the 
same divinity, (2) that the name Philoctetes, ‘ lover of possessions,’ throws light on this 
divinity’s character. dvrvé and xarairv€ in Homer, Francesco Ribezzo. 4av-rvg (from 
dvTuk-s, y in avtvyos, etc., being due to the influence of dprvy-, mrépvy-) and xarai-rug 
are compounds from ,/* tuk, weak form of tuak, Skr. tude and tvacam, ‘skin, hide,’ 
tuaktvam, ‘armour,’ Gk. oaxos (pepe-ovaxys). Horace, Ep. Il. 1. 141, Pietro Rasi. 
Hovatian Notes, Romano Sciava. Caym. II. 6. 1-4, defends the explanation of 
Cruquius ‘[Septimi] qui mecum iturus es Gades; nempe cum Augusto qui anno 
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U.C. 728 bellum Hispanis intulit quo secuturi eum erant Septimius et Horatius,’ 
A.P.172. Spe longus means ‘absorbed in a distant future,’ ‘quod multa animo constituat, 
nepotes pronepotesque meditetur, nec sentiat vicinam mortem’ Jan. Parrhasius. 
Critical and Exegetical Notes on the Chavacters of Theophrastus, Fedele Bersanetti ; chiefly 
on points arising out of Romizi’s ed. 1899. Parallels between the newly-discoveved 
Hypsipyle Euripides and his other Tragedies, Angelo Taccone. Reviews. Summaries of 
Pericdicals. Obituary Notices: Gabriele Grass, with bibliography (66 items), by 
Carlo Errera ; Placido Cesareo, by Concetto Marchesi; Antonio Cima, by the Editor. 


No. 3. 

The Stichometry in the Herculaneum Pasyri, Domenico Bassi. 
Etymologies, Oreste Nazari. épavos, with prothetic vowel, is connected with Skt. vdn 
as ‘pleasure,’ etc. This change of meaning supports the old derivation of ydppy 
(‘battle’) from yaipw. Laedo and Aios are congeners like seco and saxum. 
rightly joined by Darbishire with €-oy-ov (,/* segh); cf. Cic. Murena 22 ‘ille tenet et 
scit,’ etc., and elsewhere. 
with opaw. 


Latin and Greek 


Scio was 


Lat. seyuave, Umbr. seritu=seruato, sévius, are connected 
dporpa, etc., show the hk is not hysterogen. On the date of the birth « 
Philip V., Giuseppe Corradi. 238 is too early, 237 is more probable. 
kt. d. F., July, 1908), Carlo Pascal. On phrases like nummi nummoruin (Petron. 37). 
A Passage of Plutarch de latenter uiuendo (c. vii. 1130 C.), the same. On a ‘third 
way’ to the lower regions. The Rhythm of a Fragment of Asstnius Pollo (ap. Sen. 
Suas VI. 24), Massimo Lenchantin de Gubernatis. The most ancient text of the 
dpesxeia of Theophrastus in a Herculaneum papyrus, D. Bassi. 
ments. Reviews. Summaries of Periodicals. 


f 


emimetpov (to 


Transcript with com- 


No. 4. 

The Stichometry in the Herculaneum Papyn (continued), D. Bassi. J7he Battle of 
Andyvos, Vincenzo Costanzi. Discusses the question which Antigonus it was whose 
fleet fought at Andros (Trogus Pyrol. xxvii., Plutarch Pelop. 2). De Catulli carmine 
Ixvii., Jacobus Giri.. Discussion of the subject-matter and text. The Synchronism of 
the Battles of Himeva and Thermopylae according to Timaeus, Umberto Mancuso. The 
statements of Herodotus and Timaeus (Diodorus) are examined. 
put between Salamis and Plataea, nearer to the latter and perhaps in the same year. 
On the Epitaph in ps. Verg. Catalept. xv., Gaetano Curcio. For the corrupt Callide 
at the beginning of v. g Pollio is proposed. Reviews. Obituary Notice: Antonio 
Cima, by Luigi Valmaggi. Summaries of Periodicals. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 


3 Jan. W. H. Roscher, Die Zahl 40 tm Glauben, Brauch und Schnifttum der 
Semiten and Die Tessarakontaden und Tessavakontadenlehven dev Griechen und anderey Volker 
(Pagel), very favourable. Euripides, Hypsipyle, deutsch bearb. von C. Wessely 
(IX. F. W. Schmidt), favourable. S. O. Dickerman, De argumentis quibusdam apud 
Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristotelem obvis e structura hominis et animalium petitis (W. 
Nestle), very favourable. D. Detlefsen, Die Geographte Afrikas bei Plinius und Mela 
und thre Quellen (J. Partsch), favourable. H. H. Pfliiger, Nexum und Mancipium 
(B. Kibler). ‘ Draws new conclusions from old premisses.’ 

10 Jan. R. Meringer, W. Meyer-Liibke, J. J. Mikkola, R. Much, R. Murko, 
Worter und Sachen. 1, 2(E. Zupitza). A. Gruhn, Der Schauplatz der Ilias und Odyssee. 
I. Die Lage dey Stadt Troja (C. Rothe), rather unfavourable. D.G. Hogarth, Joma 
and the East (P. Goessler). ‘Original, thorough and stimulating.’ G. Némethy, 
De sexta Virgili ecloga (Novus Zoilus), unfavourable. F. Gaffiot, Pour le vrai Latin. 
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I]. (H. Blase), favourable. Th. Meyer, Theodorus Priscianus und die vimische Medizin 
(Pagel). ‘A very meritorious contribution.” K. Burkhard, Johannes von Damaskus’ 
Ausziige aus Nemesius (J. Draseke), favourable. 

17 Jan. R.v. Pohlmann, Grundriss der griechischen Geschichte. 4 Aufl. (Schneider), 
very favourable. H. L. Strack, Vollstandiges Worterbuch zu Xenophons Anabasis. 
10 Aufl. (W. Gemoll), favourable. E. Krause, Diogenes von Apollonia. II. (G. 
Lehnert), favourable. H. Stracke, De Avrii Didymi in movali philosophia auctoribus 
(A. Doring), favourable. Chr. Ebert, Uber die Entstehung von Casars Bellum Gallicum 
(E. Wolff). ‘Shows much acumen and sound judgment.’ M. Schanz, Geschichte der 
yomischen Littevatur. I, 2. Vom Ausgang dev Bundesgenossenkviegs bis zum Ende dey 
Republik. 3 Aufl. (Fr. Harder), very favourable. A. v. Domaszewski, Geschichte der 
yomischen Kaiser. 1. II. (G. Andresen), very favourable. 


NUMISMATIC. 


Revue Numismatique. 1908. 


(Part 3.) KR. Jameson, Une Tvouvatile de statcves de Mélos. Eight extremely 
interesting silver staters found in the island of Melos. Each coin bears a pome- 
granate (the distinctive Melian coin-type) on the obverse, but the reverses present a 
remarkable number of types. It may be (as Mr. George Macdonald has suggested to 
me) that these reverse ‘types’ are really magistrates’ symbols, as, ¢.g., at Abdera. 
E. Cavaignac, Les Monnates d’Eleusis. A full descriptive list of the coins, arranged in 
five series, with some discussion as to the date of issue. The figure on the obverse is 
usually—and no doubt correctly—called Triptolemus, but in some cases, according to 
Cavaignac, it is female (Demeter). A. Dieudonné, Monnaies de Thrace. Specimens 
recently acquired by the Paris Cabinet des Médailles. Two admirable figures 
of a standing Apollo may be noted on coins of Plotinopolis of the time of 
Faustina. A. Dieudonné, Tyvouvaille de Monnaies de Juba II. a El Kesar (Maroc). 
This find of coins of Juba II., King of Mauretania, was made recently, and is 
believed to have consisted of 4,000 pieces. The specimens here described are 
now in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris; others have been acquired for the 
British Museum. It is unfortunate that this great hoard should have been broken 
up before it was critically examined and described. Among the types represented 
may be noted the altar, with the legend Lvcvs avcvsT1; a temple avGvsTI, with 
balustrade ; heads of Juba’s wife, Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Some types are Egyptian (cow and head-dress of Isis). Coins with the head of Rex 
Ptolemaius vegis Iubae F(ilius) also occur in the hoard. Reviews: Babelon notices 
B. V. Head’s account of early electrum coins (not later than 560 B.c.) found at 
Ephesus during Hogarth’s excavations. He rejects Head’s view that these coins 
were struck at Sardes, and would assign them to Ephesus and other Ionian towns. 
Electrum coinage owes its origin, not to the Lydians, but to the Ionians. Cavaignac’s 
Etudes sur I'Histoive d’Athenes au Vé Siecle, and P. Gardner's Gold Coinage of Asia (a 
paper reprinted from the Proceedings of the British Academy), both by E. Babelon ; 
Warwick Wroth’s Imperial Byzantine Coins (2 vols.), by A. Blanchet.—(Part 4.) 
R. Dussaud, L’Eve d’Alexandre le Grand en Phénicie. The writer’s conclusions are that 
Aradus, Sidon, and Ace employed an era of Alexander the Great—namely 336 B.c.— 
and the Alexandrine coins at these cities are dated according to this era. Tyre 
employed a different reckoning, and its didrachms (owl and hippocamp types) are 
dated from the first autonomous era of Tyre—viz. 275 B.c. Among other articles in 
this part is a description in the ‘ Miscellanea’ of Roman coin-dies found at Soissons, 
and a review by Dieudonné of Maurice’s Numismatique constantimenne. 


Parts 3 and 4. 
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Revue belge de numismatique. Part 3. 1909. 


F. Imhoof-Blumer, A propos de quelques Monnaies grecques tnédites ou mal décrites. A 
silver coin of ‘ Pale’ in Cephalenia belongs, according to the inscription, to Cranium, 
Cyzicus. A coin of Macrinus, in the writer’s collection, has a representation of the 
Farnese bull group—Amphion and Zethos with the bull and Dirke. This subject 
was previously only known on coins issued in Lydia at Akrasus and Thyatira, 
Mytilene. On the coins with the name of Sextus and Andromeda. Sardis. A coin 
of Gordian III., with Pelops and Hippodameia in chariot and Eros. The names of 
the two first are inscribed: ILEAOW was formerly misread NEQ. Aspendus. On the 
epithet oweuvos or ceuv7) On coins. Amblada in Pisidia. A coin of Geta with his bust, 
and on the reverse a full-length figure of him inscribed NEoc APHc. 


Mémoires et Notes de Numismatique. By Adrien Blanchet. Paris (Leroux), 1909, 
Pp. 454- 

Under this title M. Blanchet has reprinted in a handsome and convenient form 
many of his interesting notes and articles contributed to numismatic and archaeological 
periodicals. The subjects treated are very varied, many of them relating to mediaeval 
numismatics. The classical student will be interested in the papers that deal with 
Celtic, Gaulish, and Roman numismatics, and in some on Greek coins, including one 
on the representation of statues found on the staters of Corinth, and another on the 
influence of Sicily upon the coinage of Massilia. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1. 1909. 


E. J. Seltman, Lacedaemon versus Allaria. This ‘action’ respecting the place of 
origin of the tetradrachms inscribed AA comes into court a little late, for it may be 
said to have been decided by numismatists some time ago in favour of Lacedaemon, 
One important piece of evidence, of which tidings do not appear to have reached 
Mr. Seltman, is the discovery by Mr. Wace of a number of these coins at Sparta itself 
(a description of these has since been published by Wace in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. X1V., 1907-8). A suggestion, worthy of consideration, is made 
that the remarkable portrait-head seen on the British Museum tetradrachm of Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta, may be intended to represent him in the character of Herakles, 
R. Mowat, The Countermarks of Claudius I. G. Macdonald, Roman Contorniates in the 
Huntenan Collection. A catalogue (pp. 19-55) with careful descriptions of eighty-five’ 
specimens and three plates of illustrations. The scarce contorniate, with the head of 
Apollonius of Tyana, is among those photographed. 


Nomisma. (Berlin: Mayer and Miller.) Part 3. 1gog. 


This number is devoted to a welcome study by Dr. Von Fritze of the autonomous 
coins of Abdera, chiefly from the chronological point of view. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. New Series. Vol. II. 1909. 


To this volume Kubitschek contributes five or six valuable papers, among which 
may be mentioned ‘ Coins of Aigeai in Cilicia’ and ‘Coins of Pella in Dekapolis’ 
(cp. the note by Regling, p. 17). M. Bahrfeldt writes on the latest copper issues of 
the Roman Republic; R. Mowat on the Aequitas type in connection with the mints 
of the Imperial coinage ; and O. Voetter on Constantine Junior as Augustus. 

Warwick WRrorTH, 
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